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- POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


OLD LETTERS. 
BY BESSIE BISBEE HUNT, 


Only a file of old letters, 
Tied with a ribbon blue, 
Dated some twenty years backward, 
Written by friends that were true; 
‘Only some pictured heart-throbs, 
Snatched away from the past; 
Only some treasured fancies, 
Tenderly holding me fast. 
Yet hardly the pages are opened, 
Before I am back through the years, 
Without stopping to taste of their sorrows 
Or to drink at the font of their tears. 
The hills and the sweet-flowing river, 
The lake, with its ‘‘Lady”’ in white, 
The cottage, the meadow, the orchard, 
And life a glad dream of delight. 
How welcome each sun at ite coming; 
How happy its last tender ray; 

How sweetly the birds from the tree-tops, 
Sang out through the long summer-day. 
There was joy in the air, and we drank it; 

There was love, and we drank of it, too; 
There was hope; how it fell on desire, 
As on flowers the soft evening dew. 
And coming, through shadowy years, 
How many young hopes that were slain; 
How they enter in phantom-like silence, 
And stay to be fondled again. 
“My brain with ambition is reeling, 
So madly I long to be great, 
I can toil with many another, 
Bat, oh! the hard lesson, to wait.” 
Poor Quixote; the waiting is over, 
And so is the struggle with fate. 
Life’s lesson of patience was mastered 
And so was its stern-hearted mate. 
“We're betrothed, and so happy, my darling, 
The world is a heaven of bliss; 
‘Twill be in the fruitage and harvest. 
Oh, come to me when you read this,” 
Farewell to the phantoms of childhood. 
No longer I see through my tears. 
Death and time of young pleasure is jealous. 
Oh, welcome the harvest of years. 
'Twere better to lie ‘neath the daisies, 
With God and the stars overhead. 
“No child of the earth can be happy, 
Until its pure spirit is fled.” 
Manchester, Sept. 22, 1879. 











“THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BUGBEAR. | 


Those who wish the Roman Catholic 
Church to subvert our school system, con- 
trol legislation and become a mighty politi- 
cal force, cannot do better than labor day 
and night for Woman Suffrage. This, it is 
true, is opposed to every principle and tra- 
dition of that great church, which, never- 
theless, would reap from it immense bene- 
fits. The priests have little influence over 
a considerable part of their male flock, but 
their power is great over the women, who 
would repair to the polls at the word of 
command with edifying docility and zeal.— 
Francis Parkman on “The Woman Question” 
in N. A. Review, Sept. 1879. 

I am surprised that a man like Mr. Park- 
man, who has done so much to vindicate 
the share of Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen in the early settlement of this conti- 
nent, should have introduced this paragraph 
into a serious discussion of what he himself 
recognizes as a important question. One 
half the citizens of every State are unrepre- 
sented in the government; the ordinary 
means of republican influence are withheld 
from them, as they are from idiots and 
criminals. It is the rights and claims of 
these women, as women, that statesmanship 
has to consider. Whether their enfranchise 
ment will help the nation or the race, as a 
whole, is legitimate matter for argument. 





Whether their votes will temporarily tell 
for this or that party or sect is a wholly 
subordinate matter, that ought not to be ob- 
truded into a serious debate. If Republican 
government is not strong enough to stand 
on its own principles; if its fundamental 
theory must be interpreted and modified so 
that it shall work for or against a particular 
church or class of citizens, then it isa worse 
failure than even Mr. Parkman represents 
it. The ‘‘Woman Question” whenever it is 
settled, must be settled on its own merits, 
with no more reference to Roman Catho- 
lics, as such, than to Mormons or Chinese. 
Having said this before in this JouRNAL, 
when advocates of Woman Suffrage were 
presenting the movement as an Anti-Catho- 
lic movement I can consistently repeat it 
now, when the movement is charged with 
being unconsciously pro-Catholic in its ten- 
dencies. It is not its business to be for or 
against any religion; its business is with 
principles. 

The paragraph throws needless odium on 
a large and an inseparable portion of the 
community,—the Roman Catholics. ‘‘Aliens 
to our blood and race!” cried indignant- 
ly the orator Shiel in the House of Com 
mons, when some one had thus character- 
ized the Irish. ‘‘Heavens! have I not, upon 
the battle field, seen those aliens do their 
duty to England?” It is too soon after the 
great civil war to stigmatize, even by impli- 
cation, a class on whom we were then glad 
to call. Whole regiments of Roman Cath- 
olics were then called into the service; Ro- 
man Catholic chaplains were commissioned, 
than whom none did their duty better, or 
in a less sectarian spirit. In case of another 
war, all these would be summoned to duty 
again. We have no right, in reasoning on 
American institutions, to treat the Roman 
Catholic element as something by itself, an 
alien member, not to be assimilated, virtu- 
ally antagonistic to republican government. 
It has never proved to be so in Switzerland, 
where about half the cantons are overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic, and yet the federal 
union is preserved, and the republican feel- 
ing is as strong in these cantons as in any 
other. 

No doubt there would be great objections 
to the domination of any single religious 
body, and the more thorough its organiza- 
tion the worse; but this is an event in the 
last degree improbable in any State of the 
union. It is doubtful if even the Roman 
Cetholie Church will ever again be relative- 
ly so powerful as in the early years of our 
government, when it probably had a majori- 
ty of the population in three States, Mary- 
land, Louisiana and Kentucky, whereas 
now it has lost itin all. It may be many 
years before we again see, as we saw for a 
quarter of a century, a Roman Catholic 
Chief Justice of the United States (Taney.) 
If we ever see this church come into greater 
power, it will be because it shows as in 
England, such tact and discretion and mod- 
eration as to disarm opposition and earn the 
right to influence. The common feeling 
and prejudice of American people is and 
is likely to remain overwhelmingly against 
it; and none know this better than the Ro- 
man Catholic priests themselves. They 
know very well that nothing would more 
exasperate this feeling than to marshal wo- 
men to the polls like sheep; and this alone 
will prevent their doing it, were there no 
other obstacle. 

The abolitionists used to say that the in- 
stinct of any class of oppressors was infalli- 
ble, and that if the slaveholders, for instance, 
dreaded a certain policy, that policy was 
the wise one for the slaves. If the priests 
are such oppressors as Mr. Parkman thinks, 
they must have the instinct of that class; 
and their present unanimous opposition to 
Woman Suffrage is sufficient proof that it 
promises no good to them. How easy it is 
to misinterpret their policy, has been shown 
in the School Suffrage matter. It was con- 
fidently stated that a certain priest in the 
city where I live had demanded from the 
pulpit a certain sum ($2000) to pay the poll 
taxes for women voters. Most people be- 
lieved it, yet when it came to the point, not 
a Roman Catholic woman applied for assess- 
ment. It will be thus with Mr. Parkman’s 
fears. Women will ultimately vote—as in- 
deed he seems rather to expect—and the ef- 
fect will be to make them more. intelligent, 
and therefore less likely to obey the will of 
any man. Mr. Parkman himself admits 
that Roman Catholic men are learning to 
think for themselves, and the best way to 
make women do so is to treat them as intel- 
ligent and responsible beings. T. w. i. 
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REGISTRATION IN WEYMOUTH. 





In your last week’s paper 1 notice that 
you give the number of women in several of 
the cities and towns who have applied to 
be taxed, in order tobe qualified to vote 





for school committee under the new statute. 
The number who have thus applied in 
Weymouth is thirty seven, as many, per- 
haps, as might reasonably have been expect- 
ed, when so smal! a portion of the right of 
suffrage is grantedthem. Yet I had hoped 
that a larger number would have availed 
themselves of this small privilege. How- 
ever, let us take courage, and work the 
harder, trusting that ere long women may 
obtain the full recognition they so justly 
deserve. E. R. 
Weymouth, Sept. 29, 1879. 


SUBMISSION, OR EQUALITY! 


The Christian Union of September 17, in 
noticing the article in the WomMan’s Jour- 
NAL of the 13th entitled “The Way to 





- Peace,” says: ‘ 


The Christian Union goes farther than 
Lavinia Goodell in the ‘WomaAn’s JOURNAL’ 
asks it to go. For we exhort husbands ‘‘to 
recognize the equal rights of wives, and de- 
fer to their wishes and judgment in mat- 
ters” not only ‘‘pertaining peculiarly to their 
sphere,’ but in all matters of importance to 
the common welfare. Nevertheless, we 
also exhort the wife to submit herself to her 
husband rather than have strife with him; 
and if Miss Goodell will study these two 
exhortations a little carefully she will dis- 
cover there is not the least inconsistency 
between them. 

Suppose a mother, in sending her chil- 
dren out to play, should say, ‘‘Now, John- 
ny, remember that sister Mary’s rights are 
equal to yours, and that you should defer 
to her wishes in all things; but, Mary, if 
Johnny shouldn’t do so, but should insist 
upon having his way every time you dis- 
agree, you'd better submit to him, rather 
than have strife;” what would be the prob- 
able result? Wouldn’t Johnny feel encour- 
aged to tyrannize? And wouldn’t Mary 
feel that it became her, as a ‘‘good little 
girl,” to submit? Suppose the mother fur- 
ther explained to the children that when 
two or more persons associated together it 
was necessary that one should be the final 
arbiter to decide all controverted questions, 
that the arbiter should always be the same 
one, and should decide every question 
whatever upon which there was a disagree- 
ment, whether relating to his special depart- 
ment or that of the other; and that in case 
of association between a brother and sister, 
the brother should always be the one to de- 
cide, even though the sister might be the 
wisest and best; that, to be sure, good little 
boys would always consult their sisters’ 
wishes, and do all they could to please them; 
but that whether they did so or not, the 
good little girl would always submit to her 
brother, rather than have strife with him. 
Wouldn’t Johnny grow strong willed, self- 
ish and arbitrary, and Mary weak, servile 
and deceitful, under such teaching? 

“It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways.” Would the Christian Union recom- 
mend the husband to submit himself to his 
wife rather than have strife with her, be- 
cause ‘‘almost any error will bring less suf- 
fering upon a household, and less evil upon 
the children, than perpetual conflict be- 
tweeh husband and wife?” 

If not, why not? After telling a woman 
that it is her duty to submit to her husband, 
under any circumstances, ‘‘rather than have 
strife with him,” it is a poor substitute for 
justice to exhort the husband to use his al- 
leged rightful authority leniently, and defer 
to the wishes of his wife as far as in him 
lies. ‘The liberties of a people,” says 
Blackstone, ‘‘depend not so much upon the 
gracious behavior as upon the limited pow- 
er of the sovereign.” Give a man the legal 
right, and teach him that he has also a mor- 
al right to decide every question of the 
matrimonial partnership, and that it is the 
duty of his wife to submit ‘‘rather than 
have strife,” and you put in the man’s hand 
a power with which no man ought to be 
entrusted, and which nine out of ten will 
abuse. Teach him, on the contrary, that 
his wife is his equal, give her equal power 
with him; let her decide the questions per- 
taining to her ‘‘sphere,” and he those per- 
taining to his, after mutual consultation 
and deference to each other, and the happi- 
ness and well being of both, and of the fam- 
ily, will be increased an hundred fold; even 
as now domestic happiness is far greater in 
civilization, where there is a nearer ap- 
proach toward equality, than in barbarism, 
where the wife is reduced to a mere abject 
state of submission. 

“Almost any error will bring less suffer- 
ing upon household, and less evil upon 
the children,” than the habitual submission 
of the wife to the husband. What is the 
result of such habitual yielding of the will 
and judgment upon the character of the 
person thus yielding? Let science answer. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in his work on 
“Mental Physiology,” speaking of the ten- 
dency to hysteria, says: ‘‘We here see the 





importance of the self-determining power 
of the will, which, if duly exercised, can 
substitute a healthful direction of the men- 
tal activity for the morbid imaginings to 
which the patient has previously yielded 
herself.” In a note Dr. Carpenter explains 
the use of the feminine pronoun, thus: 
“This condition is by no means peculiar to 
females; although, from the greater im- 
pressibility of the nervous system, and the 
lower development of volitional power, by 
which the sex is ordinarily characterized, it 
is more common among them thanin males.” 

“The lower development of the volition- 
al power,” one of the fruits of ‘‘submis- 
sion,” thus results in hysteria, and other 
morbid mental states, sometimes terminat- 
ing in insanity. “It is, in fact, in virtue of 
the will,” says Dr. Carpenter, ‘‘that we are 
not mere thinking automata, mere puppets, 
to be pulled by suggesting strings, capable 
of being played upon by every one who 
shall have made hiinself master of our 
springs of action. It may be freely admit- 
ted, however, that such thinking automata 
do exist; for there are many individuals 
whose will has never been called into due 
exercise, and who gradually or almost en- 
tirely lose the power of exerting it, becom- 
ing the mere creatures of habit and impulse.” 
In the chapter on ‘‘Common Sense,” Dr. 
Carpenter says that common sense is most 
deficient in those whose minds have not 
been ‘duly trained in tbat volitional exer- 
cise which, when it once comes to be habit- 
ual, is performed with so slight an effort 
that it is scarcely perceptible even to our- 
selves. Slight as this effort may be, how- 
ever, it is the one thing needful; and it may 
be unhesitatingly laid down that ¢f the di- 
recting power of the Will be entirely suspend- 
ed, the capability of correcting the most illuso- 
ry ideas by an appeal to Common Sense is for 
the time annihilated.” [The italics are Dr. 
Carpenter’s, so are the capitals. } 

Dr. J. D. Morell, in his Introduction to 
Mental Philosophy, says: ‘‘The education 
of the willis really of far greater import- 
ance, as shaping the destiny of the individ- 
ual, than that of the intellect.” 

Dr. J. M. Fothergill in an article in the 
Popular Science Monthly for March, 1875, 
says: ‘‘There are two other mental attitudes 
which are not directly associated with bod- 
ily disease, but which exercise so distinct 
an influence over physical conditions, 
especially in sickness, that they may not 
improperly be considered here. ... One 
is that condition of mental impairment in 
which the intellect becomes servile. It is 
usually shown by elderly people, who are 
utterly dependent on the bounty and there- 
fore on the will of others. That such a 
condition of helpless submission should ob- 
tain under these circumstances, and especi- 
ally in women, is readily to be conceived. 
The utter helplessness and entire abolition 
of self-confidence so induced, have a most 
pernicious effect upon the mental processes; 
the intellect of such persons becomes re- 
stricted, and solely directed toward observ- 
ing, and accommodating itself to the vary- 
ing moods and passing caprices of those 
upon whom they depended. Chameleon- 
like, they change color with every new 
shade of opinion with which they come in 
contact, until at last they lose their individ- 
uality altogether. The mental condition 
of these unhappy beings is pitiable in the 
extreme; there is a paralysis of all volition. 
Everywhere and ever ‘‘to be weak is to be 
miserable,” and cunning is the only refuge 
of the feeble. 

Has not the criticism of Woman ever 
been that she is weak, irresolute, hysterical, 
lacking in self-control, self confidence, rea- 
son and sound judgment; variable, artful, 
narrow, and subject to ‘‘morbid imagin- 
ings?” And now science explains the reason 
of this in the fact of the subjection of her 
will to man’s, which, in so many cases, has 
proved her mental and moral ruin, Is it 
best, ‘‘for the sake of peace,” that women 
should give to their children such mothers? 
Let us have no more of this barbarous 
teaching! The woman who always ‘‘sub- 
mits,” rather than have strife, in so doing 
sins against God, wrongs the community, 
and defrauds her children of their rightful 
heritage, in thus dwarfing her mental and 
moral nature, by yielding into the hands 
of another the will which was given to her 
keeping, and which will one day be requir- 
ed of her ‘‘with usury.” 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., Sept. 23, 1879. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN AID OF SCHOOL SUF- 
FRAG. 


A Friend, $ 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 

A Friend. through L. M. P., 

Mr. and Mrs. Seth Hunt, 

Mrs, 8S. E, B. Channing, 

Miss Eva Channing, 

Mrs. D. W. Forbes, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lucy Larcom has spent her summer in 
Bethel, Me. 

Miss E. A. Hayes has resigned her posi- 
tion as Lady Principal at Adrian (Mich.) 
College, and accepts the position of Assist- 
ant Professor of Mathematics at Wellesley, 
Six Oberlin graduates are now teaching at 
Wellesley. 

Mrs. GENERAL N. P. Banxs is among 
the most active of the ladies in Massachu. 
setts in urging women to register and vote 
in the special school election. Both she 
and her two daughters have registered, and 
thus set a good example. 

MapaM [van C. MIcHELs, an actress, 
formerly well-known in English and Amer- 
ican theaters as Mrs. M. A. Tyrrell, who in 
her younger days had the honor of support- 
ing Macready, inaugurates, Sept. 2, a new 
enterprise in New York City. She has 
hired the large hall in Cooper Institute and 
proposes giving, every Thursday evening, a 
musical and literary entertainment. She 
will keep herself in the background, enliv- 
ening the platform with her own occasion- 
al recitations, but giving the chief place to 
others. Her manager is C. C. Colby, but 
the burden necessarily devolves upon Mad- 
am herself. Her design is to provide first 
class entertainments ‘that may attract an 
amusement-loving populace from vicious 
haunts, and for this reason the price of ad- 
mission is fixed at only fifteen cents and re- 
served seats are but twenty-five. In this 
effort Madam Michels has the sympathy of 
her pastor, Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D ; the 
venerable Peter Cooper; Rev. Dr. Deems of 
the Church of the Strangers; Wm. M. 
Thoms of the American Art Journal, and 
many others. 

Miss McLAua@utin, the well-known mak- 
er of decorated pottery at Cincinnati, has 
just made three vases in enameled faience 
for Miss Annie Louise Cary. The centre 
piece is a flat Pilgrim jar, of rich iridescent, 
mottled green, against which the sunlight 
breaks in a thousand prismatic hues. On 
one side is a spray of flowers, swaying 
grasses and marguerites, and on the other 
is a brilliant butterfly flying alone in space. 
The side vases, which are in light blue, are 
adorned with sprays of roses. 

Miss Fanny Hearn, who has lately made 
a tour of observation among the German 
and Swiss schools, has sent to Macmillan’s 
Magazine for September an interesting ac- 
count of the way needlework is taught in 
them. Instruction in needlework and 
knitting was begun in the elementary or 
primary schools and continued in the sec- 
ondary or grammar schools. The needle- 
work in the Swiss schools visited is under 
the management of a mistress who teaches 
nothing else, and is very thoroughly taught 
—much more s9 than in English schools, 

Miss ApA Lerten, an Englishwoman, is 
carrying on a great work among the Eng- 
lish shop-girls of Paris. In 1868, having 
become interested in girls of this class, she 
started a Bible cliss for them, which soon 
had sixty-four attendants. The Franco- 
German war interrupted her projects, but 
at its close she returned to Paris; and, short 
ly after, a girl, who had attended her meet- 
ings, gave her a franc wrapped up in a piece 
of paper upon which were written the 
words: “The gift of faith and love for a 
girls’ home in Paris.” This incident deter- 
mired her to carry into execution a long- 
cherished plan, and, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber. 1872, she opened a Home, with twelve 
beds. In five days the beds were all occu- 
pied, and the number was soon increased 
to thirty. At this point the French law, 
which forbade the carrying on of charitable 
work in apartments, compelled her to se- 
cure other accommodations. She selected 
a suitable building, and, before the time of 
payment arrived, secured the £10,000 nec- 
essary for its purchase. Asa result of her 
efforts, there are now five separate homes, 
with a sanitarium at the top of each for the 
sick. Provision is also made for the care 
of the young children of English mothers 
who are compelled to work during the day. 
Religivus services are held morning and 
evening; ten mission meetings are conduct- 
ed every Sunday in different parts of the 
city, besides a regular church service. Six- 
teen hundred girls have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the Home; and, in connection with 
it, two establishments where food is sup- 
plied every Sunday to shop-girls, free of 
charge, are carried on. M. Galignani, a 
Roman Catholic, not only gave Miss Leigh 
a hospital built by him, but paid the heavy 
fees for conveyancing. There are now one 
hundred and thirty girls at the Home, and 
Miss Leigh has recently made an appeal for 
aid in carrying on her large and beneficent 
charity. 
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THE MOTHER § LOVE. 


The mother's life is full of prose, 
From eatly dawn to daylight's close, 
Bat oft, amid her household cares, 
Some little poem unawares 
Is written down within her heart, 
And of her life becomes a part. 
Some loving words a child may say, 
A golden cur! long put away, 
A half-worn shoe upon the floor, 
An outgrown dress the baby wore 
A broken toy or faded flower, 
May touch the heart.string any hour. 
— Exchange. 








7~o- 
ALL’S WELL, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 

The morning sunshine never knew. 

— Exchange. 
5 i 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel of the fowers one day, 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay— 

That spirit to whose charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dew from heaven. 

Awakening from his slight repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose, 

“O fondest object of my care! 

Still fairest found where all is fair, 

For the sweet shade thou hast given me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ‘tis granted thee.” 

“Then,” said the rose, with deepened glow, 

“On me another grace bestow;” 

The angel paused in silent thought 

What grace was there the flower had not? 

‘Twas but a moment —o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And, robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could there a flower this rose exceed? 
—Exchange. 





A DINNER AND A KISS, 
“T have brought your dinner, father,” 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arms a ket:le 
And lifted its shining lid. 
‘*There’s not any pie or pudding, 
So I will give you this,” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kise. 
The blacksmith tore off his apron 
And dined in happy mood, 
Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble feod, 
While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss; 
But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter's kiss. 


While she with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 
Stopping at sight of squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird's lay. 
And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we should miss 
If always our frugal dinners 
Were seasoned with a kiss, 
—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


RANKIN BRO. 


A REMARKABLE PASSAGE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE FIRM. 


BY D, H. JOHNSON. 

Harry Rankin was married. His elder 
brother and senior partner, George Rankin, 
now, for the first time, fully realized the 
fact. True, he had that very morning ar- 
rayed himself in unwonted finery, had gone 
to church in an uncommonly solemn frame 
of mind, and assisted at the wedding. He 
had even gone so far as to print a brotherly 
kiss upon the lips of the bride, as she and 
Harry set out upon their bridal tour. Still 
he had not fully mastered the fact that Har- 
ry Rankin was married until now. He 
poked his fire into a blaze and planted his 
chair fairly in front of it, by way of assert- 
ing his sole occupancy of the hearth. Around 
him were all the bachelors’ traps that he and 
Harry had accumulated during their long 
joint tenancy of the room. He did not in- 
ventory them in his mind—he did not see 
them, for he was looking at the fire—still 
they were there, and he knew they were 
there and felt their influence. Harry’s ever- 
lasting chatter about his Eva and his ap- 
proaching wedding, and the wedding itself 
had not been wholly in vain. They had ex- 
torted from the elder brother a mental assent 
to the fact of the marriage, such as he gave 
to the Punic wars and the signing of Mag- 
na Charta; but the forsaken meerschaum 
on the mantle, the books in the north book- 
case, the pile of old boots and empty bot- 
ules in the left-hand closet, the highly un- 
classified collection of shells and bits of 
stone on the little round table-—these and a 
small museum of similar treasures brought 
the elder Rankin to realize his brother’s 
marriage as a part of his own life, and not 
® mere bit of family history. He felt that 
the room would never be a home again— 
nothing but a hermitage. His memory ran 
back to the time when he and Harry first 
took possession of that room and the store 

beneath it. How they debated about the 
style of the sign they should put up; and 
afterwards held nightly counsel there upon 
their prospects until their success became 
an established fact. His mind refused to 
follow any line of leading events. Memo- 
ties of trifles thronged up to intensify his 
ioneliness—his brother's futile attempts to 
play the German flute, and his own signal 
failure to master the German language; the 
two crippled beggars who used to come 
around once a week and solicit relief, one 








of them always from Harry and the other 
from himself; the queer tittle dog once cher- 
ished by Harry on account of its pre¢minent 
ugliness and uncompromising stupidity-- 
these and fifty other whimsical and unim- 
portant reminiscences haunted him while 
he sat there gazing at the coals and making 
up his mind that Harry was indeed married 
and gone, and that he was indeed alone. I 
maintain that the dull pain which he then 
felt in his throat, and the dimness which 
then came over his eyes, were essential to 
his fully realizing his brother’s marriage. 
Mere intellectual knowledge is but half 
knowledge. Mere mental assent is but dead 
faith. Until a thought become vitalized by 
emotion, it is not a living inhabitant of the 
whole mind; it is a mere ghost, confined to 
the dim upper story. ° 

“This is worse than having a tooth 
drawn,” said he to himself. ‘‘It was dull 
enough here with him, after he got to pros- 
ing eternally about Eva, and bothering me 
with his ground plans for cottage houses. 
1 thought I should be glad when it would 
all be over, and I should have heard the last 
of Eva, and double pariors, and winding 
stairs, but now that it is over and I have 
heard the last of it, I don’t seem to be very 
lively. This old den will never be itself 
again. The firm of Rankin Brothers is dis- 
solved so far as this place is concerned. I 
shall have to carry on this branch of the es- 
tablishment alone. I suppose I shall get 
used to it after a while, but just now I feel 
like a fellow’s left leg when the surgeon 
carries off the right one in a sack. I ought 
to write three letters to-night, but there’s no 
use of my trying to do anything. If Idol 
won’t accomplish as much as a bluebottle 
fly on a wooden god’s nose. I shall have to 
resort to opium, orchloroform, or Josephus, 
or something, to get to sleep in this haunted 
chamber to-night.” 

With these cheerful reflections, and many 
others of the same sort, he whiled away the 
evening until about nine o'clock, when the 
solitude became so oppressive that he sallied 
forth, stick in hand, and walked by starlight 
until about eleven o’clock, after which he 
turned in and slept soundly. 

The interesting event mentioned in the 
above paragraphs did not prevent the senior 
member of the firm of Rankin Brothers 
from resuming his uniform routine of hab- 
its and duties the next morning. At pre- 
cisely eight o’clock, his long established 
breakfast hour, he took his accustomed chair 
at the hotel table, and was supplied with his 
immemorial breakfast of toast, coffee, and 
medium-boiled eggs. 

The rustling of a lady's dress called his 
attention from his breakfast to the opposite 
side of the table. There sat his brother’s 


bride. 
‘“‘Why, Eva,” said he, ‘“‘you here? Did 


you miss the boat? Where’s Harry?” 

“Sir!” said the lady, with a stare of un- 
utterable astonishment. 

‘‘How does it happen that you didn’t get 
off?” You had ample time to reach the 
boat. Did the carriage break down on the 
way to the landing?” said Mr. Rankin, a 
little discomposed by the amazed look of 
the lady, it is true, but still confident that 
he was addressing his brother’s wife, 

By this time the lady began to perceive 
the true state of the case. 

‘‘You mistake me for some other person,” 
said she. : 

It was now Mr. Rankin’s turn to be 
amazed. The lady before him so exactly 
resembled his brother’s bride in every line 
of her face and figure, every trick of coun- 
tenance, lip, and eye, that he felt more dis- 
posed to doubt her sanity than her identity. 
There was the same slight, lithe figure, the 
same smooth brown hair, the self-same hazel 
eye, the identical high, clear forehead and 
petite, spirituelle lower face. 

“Can it be possible that I am mistaken?” 
said he. ‘I took you for my brother’s wife. 
The resemblance is most extraordinary. If 
there be any dissimilarity in your personal 
appearance and hers I cannot perceive it. 
I don’t believe I should ever learn to distin- 
guish you. Your voice, even, is the very 
counterpart of hers.” 

An old gentleman, who was seated by the 
young lady, here took up the conversation. 

‘My daughter,” said he, ‘‘has been an- 
noyed by the unusual degree of attention 
she has received since she came here last 
evening. Her every movement has been 
watched by several curious people. Proba- 
bly the resemblance you speak of has de- 
ceived others as well as yourself. May I 
inquire the maiden name of the lady you 
speak of? Such a remarkable resemblance 
could hardly exist in the absence of any 
family relationship.” 

“The lady I referred to,” said Mr, Ran- 
kin, ‘‘was called Eva Noble until yesterday, 
when she was married to my brother. She 
is the only child of Judge Noble of this 
city. By the way,” continued he, brighten- 
ing up as a new thought struck him, “I 
have heard that Eva had a twin sister who 
was lost in the woods here when a mere 
babe, just able to run about. That was 
long before I came here. The site of this 
city was then a wilderness for the most part 
The story goes that the little one strayed off 
into the forest, that search was made for 
her many days in vain, until her recovery, 

alive or dead, was despaired of, and that no 





vestige or trace of her was ever found.” 


.to steal other people’s. 





“Did you ever hear the first name of this 
lost child mentioned?” said the old gentle. 
man. 

**] may have heard it, but I have forgotten 
it if l ever did.” 

Here a lady boarder at the same table, 
who had been an attentive listener to the 
whole conversation, cleared her throat and 
interposed. 

“The name of the lost child,” said she, 
‘‘was Ella. I have heard Mrs. Noble and 
the Judge speak of her many times.” 

‘*My dear,” said the old gentleman to the 
young lady, ‘‘I’m afraid I shall have to give 
you up at last.” Then turning to Mr. Ran- 
kin, he said :— 

‘‘When this young lady was apparently 
about three years of age, she was found 
with a family of Indians in Central New 
York, where I then resided. The Indians 
claimed to have found her in the woods, 
lost and nearly famished, many days’ jour- 
ney, as they said, to the westward. They 
professed to be willing to give her up to any 
white person who would take her and take 
care of her. They had plenty of children 
of their own so they said, and no occasion 
Having no children 
of our own, my wife and I were glad to 
adopt the little stranger. When she was 
about twelve years old, my wife died, and 
since then she and I have got along together 
as well as we could. Her clothing when 
she came to us was marked ‘Ella N.’ in sev- 
eral places. It was badly worn and soiled, 
but my wife carefully preserved it, thinking 
it might lead to her identification. You 
have it with you, have you not, Ella?” 

Yes, sir,” said the young lady, retreat- 
ing to her room with evident emotion. 

There were about a dozen people at the 
table, most of them regular boarders and 
residents of the city. When the strange 
young lady made her appearance among 
them, they had all supposed that she was 
Harry Rankin’s bride, and were on the gui 
vive to account for her appearance there and 
then with a strange old gentleman. Of 
course they were eager listeners to the above 
conversation, and of course the news of the 
probable discovery of Judge Noble’s long 
lost daughter, and her marvelous likeness 
to her supposed sister, traveled fast. The 
lady who had volunteered to give the first 
name of the lost child was at Judge Noble’s 
house at the earliest possible moment, and 
the judge and his lady were at the hotel in 
less than half av hour from the time when 
Mr. Rankin sat down to breakfast. The 
young lady’s history, and her marvelous 
likeness to their remaining daughter, would 
have satisfied them that she was their child, 
if the little garments in which she had been 
found had not been preserved. These Mrs. 
Noble instantly recognized as her own han- 
diwork; and her husband and the strange 
old gentleman smiled and exchanged glances 
when they heard the mother apologizing to 
the daughter for the coarseness of her in- 
fant wardrobe. 

“You see, my daughter,” said the good 
lady, the country was new then, and the 
ways of the people very plain and primitive. 
There was but one store here, and that a 
very small affair—no dressmakers, no mil- 
liners, no nothing. Your father was not 
rich. We kept no servants. I was a young 
mother with no experience, and with a 
double portion of work and care—that is, 
you understand, you and your sister were 
twins. You and she could spoil more good 
clothes than any one woman could make 
and keep in order. That’s why you hap- 
pened to have on such coarse little things 
when you were lost.” 

“This Western world has changed a good 
deal since that time,” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘Such a loss and finding would be 
simply impossible now. The newspapers 
would herald the child’s disappearance, in 
all its known particulars, from one end of 
the land to the other. Now about these lit- 
tle clothes. My wife was greatly impress- 
ed with their original elegance, though they 
came to her hands badly soiled.and tattered. 
She was especially struck with the fact that 
each article was marked as it was.” 

“The little one’s clothing was marked 
with her first name in full at my sugges- 
tion,”’ explained the Judge. ‘‘You see, sir, 
the two children were so exactly alike that 
nobody but their mother could distinguish 
them—and it is my belief that she was some- 
times mistaken. So we had everything be- 
longing to them marked with their first 
names in full, to avoid confusion.” 

‘May I inquire,” continued the Judge, 
“the name of the gentleman to whom we 
are so deeply indebted?” 

“I am Jonas Cummings, the originator 
of the railroad which first brought your city 
into notice, as 1 am vain enough to believe. 
You and I have been occasional correspond- 
ents these many years, though we now meet 
for the first time.” 

‘And father,” said the young lady, now 
for the first time taking an animated part in 
the conversation, and blushing and stam- 
mering over her difficulty in calling a 
strange gentleman “‘father,” ‘if you only 
knew how kind he has been to me, you 
wouldn’t blame me, I am sure, for being 
sorry to leave him, even now that I have 
found my true father and mother. He has 
been too kind tome. He has spoiled me 
with his indulgence, as you will find, I am 
afraid. I will try to be a good daughter to 





you, and always call you ‘father,’ if you 
please, sir. But won’t you let me continue 
to call him ‘papa,’ as 1 have done so many 
years?” 

“My daughter,” said the Judge with emo- 
tion, ‘‘I shall value you and be proud of 
you in proportion to your gratitude and af- 
fection for your benefactor. If he has 
spoiled you with indulgence, as you say he 
has—and as I can easily believe from what 
I know of him though we now meet for 
the first time—-it is well that your sister 
was married and gone before you came, for 
it would be inconvenient to have two spoiled 
girls, two only daughters, in the same fam- 
ily. Besides if your sister had not secured 
a husband before you came, I don’t believe 
she or you ever could have got one. What 
man would be bold enough to make love to 
one of two girls that he couldn’t tell apart? 
I don’t see, for my part, how he could pos- 
sibly make up his mind which he wanted.” 

Mr. Cummings and Mr. Rankin took din- 
ner with Judge Noble and his lady and their 
newly-found daughter that day. Mr. Ran- 
kin had never been a violent admirer of the 
lady whom his brother bad wooed, and won, 
and wed. He had regarded her asa very 
nice girl, and avery suitable match for Har- 
ry. Further than that he had never com- 
mitted himself, in his own mind, in her 
favor. Now that he was seated by one 
whom he could not possibly have distin- 
guished from her, had she been there and 
similarly dressed, he began to be sensible of 
charms which had quite escaped his atten- 
tion before. In fine, he went away from 
that dinner party a smitten man. 

It was agreed that Mrs. Harry Rankin 
should not be informed of the discovery 
and return of her sister until she came back 
from her bridal tour, and her mother un- 
dertook to communicate this arrangement 
to every person who would be likely to cor- 
respond with her in the meantime. 

Mr. George Rankin wasa very frequent 
visitor at Judge Noble’s house, where he 
was so cordially welcomed that he soon 
made bold to propose to Miss Ella. He was 
frankly accepted by the young lady, to the 
undisguised satisfaction of her parents. 

After some little demur on the part of the 
young lady and her mother, it was arranged 
that the wedding should come off before 
the return of Harry and his bride, which 
arrangement was duly carried out. A bri- 
dal tour was out of the question, as Mr. 
Rankin could not leave his business during 
his brother’s absence. He and his bride 
took a furnished house, and proceeded to 
establish a home forthwith. 

When Harry and his bride returned, they 
were received by Judge Noble and his lady 
at their bouse. As soon as the first rush 
of questions and answers between mother 
and daughter had subsided, George and his 
bride appeared, and the latter was duly pre- 
sented. 

Harry’s astonishment at finding his broth- 
er married to a facsimile of his own wife, 
though very great, was not to be compared 
to the amazement of his bride. She seemed 
to be confronted with her own image in a 
mirror. Ella, though fully prepared for 
the interview, was also strangely impressed 
with this first sight of hersister. She seemed 
to see her own features on another face, 
and to hear her own voice from the lips of 
another. To their husbands and parents 
the extraordinary likeness of the two ladies 
was astonishing and bewildering, but to the 
ladies themselves it was magical and almost 
uncanny. It was at first hard for either of 
them to regard her double otherwise than 
as an apparition. 

Harry was the first to speak. ‘‘George,” 
said he, ‘‘l knew you trusted my taste more 
than your own, but I really did not expect 
you to duplicate my wife!” 

“Tt must—it must be Ella!” said Eva; in 
a suppressed tone, such as one involuntarily 
adopts when overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Where—where was she found?” 

When the whole story had been duly told 
to the newly-arrived, the sisters went up to 
Eva’s old room and there made such changes 
in their toilets as destroyed their previous 
identity. They then presented themselves 
before their husbands and required them 
each to take his own wife into dinner and 
make no mistakes, 

Rankin and Brother were obliged to sur- 
render at discretion and confess that they 
could not recognize their own wives. 

Since then the ladies have been careful to 
dress so differently that their husbands and 
the other members of their families should 
be able to distinguish them, but their won- 
derful likeness still causes perplexity in 
their large circle of acquaintance.—St. 
Louis Illustrated Magazine. 
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IN A BARN WINDOW. 





Odors sweeter than spice are filling the 
old barn, rising from the mows in which 
sunlight and dew, and the phosphates of the 
earth, condensed in the grasses, have been 
packed by the hay-makers. The sunshine 
of to-day streams in through crevices aloft, 
forming bands of light in which airy motes 
are whirled like living things. Tiny insects 
disport themselves, sailing up and down on 
gauzy wings; ephemera whose life spans 
but a few days. Swallows dart in and out 
with noisy chatter to their timid young ones, 
which peep over the edges of their nests, 
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afraid to venture into the awful space. From 
the window the land slopes to wide mead. 
ows emroidered with elms and chequered 
with grain fields. In the meadows the 
mowers swing their scythes in the good old 
fashion, keeping stroke with each other, in 
long sweeps. Beyand them a fringe of 
trees hides the rippling river; beyond it the 
land rises into low hills; the horizon line is 
over the summits of mighty mountains, 
Chocorua veils himself to-day with blue 
haze, but his outlines can be clearly dis. 
cerned. We can see East Pond, a lovely 
blue sheet of water, and nearer, another 
with wooded islands. Listen and you wil] 
hear the mournful cry of the loon. Max 
attempted one day to swim to the island 
where it nests, in search of its egg to add to 
his collection, but met so many water snakes 
out for a ‘‘constituticnal,” that he turned 
back after swimming a few rods. Probably 
he weuld not have found the nest had he 
persevered, as the loon hides it warily. 

On the other side of the pond lived during 
the war a widow, whose son was in the 
army. From the hamlet where the post. 
office is to her little black farm-house, 
around by the shore of the pond, is severg] 
miles; whenever there was <a letter for the 
mother a horn was blown, and in response 
to its echoes she caught her sun bonnet and 
hastening along the woodland path, got the 
precious missive. I often think of the anx- 
ious, lonely woman as I look over the pond, 
and how as mail time drew near—which 
was but three times a week—she listened 
with beating heart for the signal, and how 
often she said to herself when there was 
only silence, ‘‘next time,’’ and moved her 
hope forward on the dial of the week. 

All over the hillsand in the meadows are 
great tracts of woodland, the deciduous 
trees making an exquisite contrast in their 
tenderer greens, to the dark, rich pines, 
spruces and hemlocks. There are glorious 
maples; old elms, which for more than a 
century, have been fashioning the hidden 
treasures of the earth, and the lavish light 
and air, into -fresh beauty and use; tall, 
white-robed, quivering birches, ‘‘the ladies 
of the woods;” beeches, walnuts, butternuts, 
and a few chestouts; all these and more are 
mingled with the evergreens, and rest the 
eyes which look from the barn window. At 
night when the scene is flooded with silver 
light from the moon, there are delicate 
sounds from the hillside, heard above the 
slender chirp of crickets and the deep 
breathing of cattle. Not every listener 
knows that this is the musical laugh of 
dryads making merry in the forests and re 
porting to those keepers at home, the hama- 
dryads, how the distant young trees do 
grow. Before their hour the lonely hermit 
thrush calls to its fellow on the mountain 
side in notes so wild and sweet that we 
think it might be the summons to a depart- 
ing soul, according to the old superstition. 

The other day we drove to Tumble-Down- 
Dick over a rough mountain road, and from 
the top of that high hill had an extended 
and rarely beautiful prospect. It isa bare 
eminence. All aboutit are densely wooded 
hills, yet the timber upon them is inaccessi- 
ble. The forests are so in league with the 
winds and clouds that they are more valu- 
able standing where they are than they 
would be corded in marketable piles. 

Scattered here and there on the hi!l-sides 
are the farmsteads, some with red low-roof- 
ed cottages, others unpainted and black 
with age; a few, gleaming white as the sun 
strikes them. 

It would seem that amidst such beautiful 
scenery, with pure air and healthful exer- 
cise, the bodies and the souls of men should 
be eminently sound and pure. In reality 
they are not in any way superior to the 
dwellers in cities, except where the latter 
live in vice and squalor. Some of the most 
terrible crimes of the last few years have 
been committed by men whose lives were 
passed among these grand, New Hampshire 
hills and mountains. It requires a certain 
amount of education to open the soul to an 
appreciation of beauty and grandeur, and 
all these country places have representatives 
ot the old-time tramp families, whom the 
constables were often ordered by the vote of 
the town meeting to ‘warn out of town,” 
lest they should become dependants. The 
inexorable laws of heredity forbid their rap- 
id intellectual improvement, and they re- 
main at the bottom of the community. 

The religious teaching of wide sections is 
of the crudest sort. It is given by illiterate 
“Elders” of two sects, men who know noth- 
ing of Biblical criticism, nothing of the true 
foundations of religion, and only so much 
of history as they believe applies to their 
peculiar theories. The person who passes 
through emotional spasms and makes the 
most ado about conversion, and howls the 
loudest in public meetings, is the best Chris- 
tian. Indeed the most spiritually-minded 
man or woman, blameless in life and con- 
versation, who declines to ‘“‘talk in meetin’ ” 
is reckoned as a wicked goat. The effect 
of this deplorable religious ecstacy, which 
I have heard expressed in yelps like those 
of a dog, and which were claimed to be in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, is that people 
grow to manhood and womanhood without 
true religious development. Some, believ- 


ing themselves alien to God, but revolting 
at the speech and life of many emotional 
Christians about them, become despondent, 
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and morbid; others, if weak, yield to temp- 
tation because they think themselves lost in 
any case. There are a plenty of grim old 
Calvinists on these farms who ought to have 
lived and died with John Knox; men who 
sympathize with the often quoted old wo 
man who said there were people who be- 
lieved everybody would be saved, but she 
hoped for better things. 

As for bodily health, it is pitiful to see 
how much rheumatism and consumption is 
developed among the farming community 
of the North, and how many women break 
down in middle age from incessant, grind- 
ing toil. The latter evil can only be reme- 
died when the country girls realize how 
much happier and safer they are in country 
homes then in the shops and factories of 
cities. The causes of rheumatism and con- 
sumption are not far toseek. In a vast 
majority of farmers’ homes the food is un- 
healthful. No where are cooking lessons, 
and teaching as to the close connection of 
food and character, more needed than in 
farming communities. There is good cake 
in plenty, and they do homage to the great 
goddess Pie, threetimesaday. Cake on the 
breakfast table is common, but instead of 
wholesome raised bread they eat that stirred 
with sour milk and sweetened with salera- 
tus, the alkali often being in excess of the 
necessity for a corrective to the acid. 
Fresh meat is not readily obtained, and the 
men of the family live upon salt pork as 
steady diet. The stomach slow1y inflames, 
and weakens; the transmitted germs of hu- 
mors are developed and active disease sets 
in; the blood instead of being enriched and 
vitalized by food, is impoverished; it does 
not feed either the nervous or muscular tis- 
sues, and there is a constant decrease of 
nervous and muscular force. Meanwhile 
the barn and pig pen, with the undrained 
cellar in which vegetables are stored duriug 
the winter, contribute their poisons to the 
tamily rooms, Old feather beds, heir-looms, 
redolent of deceased ancestors, taint the air 
of the bed-rooms from which the oxygen is 
carefully excluded in winter, and as favor- 
able a nidus for disease is secured as the 
arch enemy of humanity could desire. The 
fair young daughter begins to fade; she 
‘has weak stomachs and gone stomachs,” 
as one old lady lately reported of her daugh- 
ter, adding that she ‘‘cooked eggs in every 
position, but Mandy couldn't eat ‘em, nor 
nothin’.”’ She begins to cough, and soon 
rests beneath the sod. The minister tells 
the mourners that this death is a mysterious 
providence—which is not true—and that 
God means to teach them something by it, 
as He does; but it is not the lesson they 
think it, but the fundamental truth that 
sickness is the result of transgression of nat- 
ural laws. The men do not succumb so 
quickly, but they are full of pains in the 
rich autumn of life which should bear fruit- 
age of health and happiness. When diph- 
theria and other zymotic diseases are ‘‘in 
the air,” they find many victims in these 
breezy places where they ought to be defied. 

Dear Sarah Jane, do not write an indig- 
nant letter, telling of your careful cooking, 
your ventilated rooms, mattresses, dry cel- 
lar, etc. We are not considering your case, 
—would that there were more like you—but 
that of your neighbors. 

These facts have been often set forth in 
the public press, but they make little im- 
pression upon those who most need to con- 
sider them. Who will devise more effect- 
ual means of making the laws of hygiene 
and the connection of healthful living with 
high thinking and morality better known 
among the hills and valleys of New Eng- 
land? Sarah Jane has a zeal for helping 
but unless she is gifted with rare tact sht 
will fail in any effort at teaching, because 
her neighbors will resent her trying to ‘ead. 
In many places the farmers’ clubs enlight- 
en on these topics, but there are none in the 
remote and sparsely settled sections. If the 
ministers were enlightened men, they might 
teach the duty of being well, and the condi- 
tions of sound health, but they are the chief 
sinners. One Elder reckoned at a friend’s 
table that he had eaten thirteen hogs. He 
looked as though he had. 

3ut see! a glory of rose and flame of viv- 
id scarlet and opaline green over-spreads 
the western sky; Venus sparkles near the 
rim of a high mountain peak; the oxen 
come up from the meadow with leisurely 
steps, drawing a fragrant load; the swallows 
skim the waves of their sea of air, and a 
night hawk flits to and fro under the great 
elm. Let us give thanks for this jewel of a 
day out of the Lord’s treasury, and leave 
the barn window to the bats, the shadows, 
and the little barn owl. E. K. C. 

————__ oe —_—_—_—___——_ 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RIGHT, NOT A 

PRIVILEGE, 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


There are, then, two great fundamental 
principles on which we must admit that our 
own rights as male voters depend. 

(1.) The people, and not men alone, are 
the only true and just source of power. 

(2.) The consent of the people and not 
that of men alone, forms the only just 
foundation for Government. 

But if the male citizens of Massachusetts 
thus derive their right to vote, not from any 
law or constitutional provision whatsoever, 
not even from the fact that they are men, 





or men in the actual possession of power, 
but simply and solely because they form 
part of the people, why may not female 
citizens do the same ? 

Itis true the Constitution recognizes the 
right of men to vote, and expressly denies 
the same right to women; but if the right 
of Suffrage for men does not really depend 
on such recognition, why should the just 
rights of womer be any more affected by 
such denial? : 

If the right of Suffrage inheres in men 
simply and solely because they are part of 
the people, the same rights also inhere in 
women, simply and solely because they are 
part of the people. 

If all power really resides in the people, it 
surely ought to rest in the majority rather 
than in the minority. Instead, therefore, of 
denying Suffrage to women, ought we not 
rather to consider their claim to the right 
as higher and stronger in its character even 
than that put forward by ourselves, and ac- 
cordingly make haste to divest ourselves of 
a power so plainly usurped? 

It will no doubt be objected, that these 
articles in the Declaration of Rights cannot 
mean what their words so plainly express, 
because the power therein declared to be 
vested in the people was not only at that 
very time actually exercised by male voters 
only, but the continuance of the right of 
Suffrage in the hands of men exclusively 
and for an indefinite period was provided 
for by the express terms of the Constitution. 
To add strength to this objection, it must 
also be admitted that the Convention itself, 
though chosen by male voters, resolved 
that it had ‘‘sufficient authority from the 
people” (Journal, &c., p. 22); and, when the 
qualification of voters came up for discus- 
sion, motions were made to strike out the 
word ‘‘male” and were defeated (Journal, 
&c., pp. 92, 120, 121, 136): so that really 
Woman Suffrage for members of the Legis- 
lature was actually voted down in the Con- 
vention, 

Did, therefore, our fathers really mean 
what they said in the Declaration of Rights, 
notwithstanding these inconsistencies be- 
tween their acts and their principles? 

The Convention started on its work with 
the avowed intention (expressed by a unani- 
mous vote) “that the government to be 
framed by this Convention shall be a free 
republic.” (Journal, p. 24.) The Constitu- 
tion was drafted by a Committee, of whom 
John Adams and Samuel Adams were mem- 
bers. The articles which we have quoted 
were actually written by John Adams, and 
were adopted by the committee and Con- 
vention without amendment. (See Works 
of John Adams, Vol. IV. pp. 223-225.) 
Can any of us believe that John Adams 
thought only of male voters when he speaks 
of the rights of the people in these articles? 
It seems almost impossible to believe it, or 
that any one can really doubt as to the 
proper meaning and force of these articles, 
or that they guard, and were intended to 
guard, the rights of the whole body of the 
people, so clear and unmistakable is the 
language used. 

It cannot, however, be denied that there 
are serious inconsistencies between some of 
the principles laid down in the Declaration 
of Rights and the rules for practical affairs 
laid duwn in the frame of government: 

We can see these inconsistencies very 
clearly now. The Convention itself evi- 
dently had some of the same feeling. In 
their Address to the People they say, we do 
not offer for your acceptance ‘‘a perfect 
system of government, this is not the lot of 
mankind” (Journal, p. 217); we have found 
it, they said, ‘‘exceedingly difficult, if not 
impracticable, to succeed in every part of it 
to the full satisfaction of all. Could the 
whole body of the people have convened 
for the same purpose, there might have 
been equal reason to conclude a perfect 
unanimity of sentiment would have been an 
object not to be obtained.” (Journal, p 
216.) 

It is, however, beyond all controversy, 
that in some of the clauses of the Declara- 
tion of Rights the word ‘‘people” is not, 
and cannot possibly be, treated as synony- 
mous with male voters. 

Thus, in the Preamble (ist paragraph) the 
body politic is describe@ to be a compact 
between the ‘“‘whole people” and ‘‘each 
citizen.” Government, it is said, enables 
“the individuals” who compose the body 
politic to enjoy their natural rights, &c. ; 
and itis declared that ‘‘the people” havea 
right to alter the government, &c. By no 
possible construction of this preamble can 
the word ‘‘people” be fairly or honestly in- 
terpreted to mean only male voters. It most 
plainly includes, not only the whole body of 
the people, but every individual member 
and each citizen. 

The Declaration of Rights purports, in so 
many words, to be a statement of the right 
of “the inhabitants” of the Commonwealth: 
not the rights of men alone, or male voters, 
but of all the inhabitants; therefore, of all 
women as well as men; and the clauses in 
behalf of personal freedom, religious liberty. 
trial by jury, &c., most plainly secure, and 
were intended to secure, the rights of wo- 
men just the same as those of men. Art. 29 
declares it to be ‘‘for the security of the 
rights of the people and of every citizen” 
that the judges of the Supreme Judicial 
Court should hold office during good be- 





havior, &c.; we cannot possibly understand 
the word “people,” as here used, to mean 
only male voters, without making the article 
absurd, 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that John 
Adams and Samuel Adams and the men of 
1780 really meant what they said in these 
articles; and this, although the actual pow- 
ers of government were then exercised only 
by male voters. 

Does any one still object, that, as male 
voters have been allowed to represent the 
people fora hundred years, it is now too 
late to disturb this practical interpretation 
of the true meaning of these articles, or to 
hold that male voters have no just right to 
represent any persons but themselves? 

We reply, a question of human rights 
can never be outlawed. We remember the 
noble words of Chief Justice Parker (2 Pick. 
557): ‘‘Neither will any course of years or 
legislative acts or judicial decisions sanction 
any apparent violation of the fundamental 
law clearly expressed or necessarily under 
stood.” 

We call to mind the words of our fathers 
and say, ‘‘A frequent recurrence to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, 
and a constant adherence to those of... 
justice, . . . are absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the advantages of liberty, and to 
maintain a free government.” (Decl. of 
Rights, art. 18.) 

Now, we shall probably all admit that our 
fathers were of Burke’s opinion when he 
said, that ‘“‘government was a practical 
thing, made for the happiness of mankind, 
and not to furnish out a spectacle of uni- 
formity to gratify the schemes of visionary 
politicians.” (Letter to the Sheriffs of 
Bristol, 1777.) 

Our fathers were real and true lovers of 
liberty, and also practical men of affairs. 
As lovers of liberty it was impossible for 
them to frame a declaration of rights which 
did not lay down the true principles on 
which a republic ought to rest, and in the 
clearest possible manner, and this is just 
what they did in fact do. 

Being also practical men, not caring only 
for the enunciation of principles, but being 
also, and perhaps chiefly, desirous to set on 
foot a great Commonwealth, it was equally 
impossible for them not to regard and defer 
not only to the opinions, but even to the 
prejudices, of the people then living. It 
would have been ridiculous for them to pre- 
sent for acceptance a scheme of government 
which ran counter to the settled opinions, 
or even the prejudices, of the people of 
1780, on any very essential point. Sucha 
scheme would be sure to fail on trial, even 
if it were not at once rejected. The problem 
before the Convention was to make as free a 
Republic as was consistent with the opinions 
then prevailing. The question for them to 
solve was not what form of government the 
people of 1820 or 1879 will probably be will- 
ing to support, not even what the people of 
1780 ought to support, or would support if 
they were far wiser and better than they 
really were, but what was the best frame of 
government which the people of 1780, with 
all their prejudices and opinions, would 
cheerfully support and acquiesce in, because 
these were the people, and these were the 
only people, who could make the govern- 
ment a success or a failure, 

Having regard to these opinions and pre- 
judices, the Convention actually went so far 
as to limit the right of Suffrage even for 
men. Toentitle aman to vote for or against 
the adoption of the Constitution, he was 
only required to be an adult freeman; but 
to be able to vote under the Constitution, a 
man was required to have a certain amount 
of property. There can be no doubt that 
fewer men were abie to vote for members of 
the General Court under the Constiution 
than were able to doso under the Provincial 
Charter. Under the Charter the owner of a 
freeLold having an annual income of only 
forty shillings, or the owner of other estate 
worth £50, could vote for Representatives; 
but to beable to do this under our Constitu- 
tion, a man was required to own a freehold 
estate of the annual income of £3, or other 
estate of the value of £60. 

Our fathers, were, therefore, inconsistent 
with their own principles in the treatment 
of their own sex. Even this did not satisfy 
their notions as practical men. They also 
saw that education had been systematically 
denied to women, and that women were then 
in a state of legal subjection to men in re- 
gard to almost every personal and property 
right. Having due regard to this state of 
facts, they therefore intrusted the actual 
powers of government to only a portion even 
of themen. To have done otherwise would 
no doubt have insured the rejection of the 
Constitution. 

That the women in 1780 were wholly un- 
educated is plain. Charles Francis Adams, 
in the memoir of his grandmother, Abigail 
Adams, says: ‘‘The cultivation of the female 
mind was regarded with utter: indifference.” 
(Memoir, pp. xxiii, xxiv.) 

In a letter to her husband, dated June 30, 
1770, she says: ‘‘I regret the trifling, narrow, 
contracted education of the females of my 
own country. ... But you need not be told 


how much female education is neglected,. 


nor how fashionable it has become to ridi- 
cule female learning; though I acknowledge 
it my happiness to be connected with a per- 
son of a more generous mind and liberal 








sentiments, I cannot forbear transcribing a 
few generous sentiments which I lately met 
with upon this subject. If women, says the 
writer, are to be esteemed our enemies, me 
thinks it is an ignoble cowardice thus to dis- 
arm them, and not allow them the same 
weapons we use ourselves; but ‘f they de- 
serve the title of our friends, it is an in- 
human tyranny to debar them of the priv- 
ileges of ingenuous education, which would 
also render their friendship so much the 
more delightful to themselves and us.” 
(Letters, p. 99.) Mrs. Adams never was sent 
to school, and in another letter, written only 
a year before her death, in 1817, she says: 
‘‘Female education in the best families went 
no further than writing and arithmetic; in 
some few and rare instances, music and 
dancing.” 

In reference to the subjection of women, 
Mrs. Adams, under date May 7, 1776, writes 
to her husband: “I cannot say that | think 
you are very generous to the ladies; for 
whilst you are proclaiming peace and good- 
will to men, emancipating all nations, you 
insist upon retaining an absolute power over 
wives,” (Letters, p. 75.) 

No woman, married or single, had, up to 
that time, ever voted even in parish matters. 
At that time husband and wife were one 
person in estimation of law, and that one 
was the husband. A woman's personal pro- 
perty by marriage then became absolutely her 
husvdand’s; and at his death he could leave 
it entirely away from her. If he left no will, 
one-third came back to her, and two thirds 
wenttothe children. If he left nochildren, 
one-half came back to her and the other half 
went to his relations. By marriage, the hus- 
band became absolutely master of the profits 
of his wife’s real estate during marriage. If 
he had a living child, and survived his wife, 
he held all her lands during his life. She 
could make no conveyance or mortgage of 
her real estate without his consent, and no 
will at all, either with-or without his consent. 
He could appoint an entire stranger guard- 
ian of her children. 

It was not until several years after the 
adoption of the Constitution that a married 
woman whose husband had abandoned her, 
and did nothing for her support, could be 
authorized by the Supreme Court to convey 
her own real estate. (Stat. 1787, c. 32.) No 
matter if she were really starving, prior to 
1787, no married woman could sell or mort- 
guge her own lands to procure food with,and 
no court could give her such power! This 
was the first law ameliorating the condition 
of married women. 

Not until sixty-two years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was she allowed to 
make a will even with ier husband’s con- 
sent, (Stat. 1842, c. 74,) so fearful were hus- 
bands of losing grasp on the property of 
their wives. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


KT. FOGG 
ANNIET. ' 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 

5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 

Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 

Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 

Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 

Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 

Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 

Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 

ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 

Boston. First Floor. 


HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted, 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.Clty 
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THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter, 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and 7Jerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, ‘ 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


Miss Bates offers the “ALpHa” a perfect fitting un- 
dervest of all wool and merino, combining warmth, 
elasticity of fabric and durability; also her New 
Waist, just perfected, which is the best substitute 
for corsets of eng waist before invented. Union Cor- 
sets constructed on Hygienic laws for sale, and made 
to order. A variety of waists on exhibition and for 
sale. Measures taken and ladies fitted to corset 
waist or ‘‘Alpha” suite at their residences when pre- 
ferred, Send for circular, 

Room 7, 129 Tremont Street. 38 











HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 
“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woodsand fields.”— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


sss 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo, 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 
Tue Same. 18mo. 12 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo, 20 | 
Tue SAME. 18mo. 12 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 12 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 7 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 8 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 150 
Lucy Larcom. 
' OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 

RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1 
1 
2 


SSssss Ss 


MISS JEWETI’S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


S$ S$ KR SRRRR 


NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 
SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


) dy do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
al 


General All-Goneness 


80 common at this season of the year. It used to be 
ca 


laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,”’ for 
which the 


EXiolman 
LIivEeR PAD 


Stents Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
ests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


ag on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine 


ne, 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Vompany, and you will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
____OpPosite Park Street Church, 20tf 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. HatLerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 








LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.M.,to 8 Pe. 








Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 6 p.m, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Oct. 4, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial menggemen’, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
gy d relating to the 

Letters containing remittances, and relatin, 

usiness Coetnes of the paper, must be addressed 
© Box 3638, Boston. nos ttances = ey 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sen 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. ~~ wae 

receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt o 
be tree subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are qunesty requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















‘WOMEN ARE WOMEN. 


In the October number of the North 
American Review is a remarkable article by 
Francis Parkman against Woman Suffrage. 
It is written without heat or bitterness, and 
the carving is as cool as though it were 
done on marble. The essential argument is 
‘‘Women are women, and men are men, 
therefore women must be disfranchised.” 

Suffragists have always urged that because 
women are women and therefore eternally 
different from men, they should have the 
right to represent themselves. 

A suflicient answer is found to Mr. Park- 
man’s objections in the fact that for ten 
years in Wyoming territory women have 
voted just as men do on all questions. Not 
one of the evils or horrors which Mr. Park- 
man predicts has occurred. The very con- 
trary results have appeared, and they have 
the testimony of the present Governor of 
that territory and of his two predecessors; 
of the editors of the two leading newspapers; 
of the presiding elder of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, over their own names, and of 
many others equally trustworthy that the 
whole influence of Woman Suffrage there 
has been good. 

In England since 1869 women who pay 
the required vote vote as men do, except 
for members of parliament, and there, as in 
Wyoming, the predicted evils do not appear. 
But these facts do not apparently count for 
avything with Mr. Parkman, who endeav- 
ors to make out his case without the testi- 
mony of such witnesses. 

The article deserves a careful reading by 
women, especially by those who do not care 
for Suffrage. It is worth while for women 
who meekly and peaceably accept the posi- 
tion the law compells them to hold witb 
idiots and felons, to see how all-pervading 
is the disrespect, which under whatever 
cover of fine words is really felt for 
women by the class of men who oppose 
their equal rights. 

It was the same with the slave. While 
he was willing to be aslave there were mas- 
ters who petted him, but when he asked 
for freedom the lash and the bloodhound 
were set on his track. So now Mr. Park- 
man says if women had political rights 
“Three-fourths of them would sell their 
charms” to influence votes, ‘“‘and those who 
have no charms of their own will easily be 
able to use those of young girls.” 

Through the open door which reveals 
such an estimate of women, the most 
thoughtless of her sex ought to see a new 
reason for relieving herself from the cate- 
gory of worthless and wicked men which 
the law now assigns to her. 

Mr. Parkman sees that the Woman Suf- 
frage question involves the whole questioa 
of the relations of men and women. Suf- 
fragists see this also. They know this 
question goes down ‘‘Below the altar where 
we worship, and under the hearthstone 
where we sit;” that no place is so remote or 
obscure, but this movement, wide as the 
human’ race,reaches after the woman who is 
there, and will bring her out and hedge her 
around with all needed defences for the 
maintenance of her equal rights. Woman’s 
Rights means the application of the Golden 
Rule. Can it not be trusted? L. 8. 


LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURES. 





The best thing that can now be done to 
help the cause of Woman Suffrage is to see 
to it that the senators and representatives 
elected tothe next Legislature are in our 
favor. Those who have any influence in 
procuring nominations should see to this at 
once. There should be prompt and faithful 
attendance at the caucus. Mr. Faxon is 
right when he says one vote at the caucus is 
worth more than ten at the polls. Look to 
your candidates. L. 8. 

oe 
STATE WORK. 





Now is the time when the Suffragists in 
every State should begin to work to secure 
legislative action next winter. Petitions for 
school Suffrage could be successful in many 
states; and should by all means be sent ear- 
ly to the legislatures and pressed, so that 
this now recognized right of Woman may 
be applied in all the states where it is not 
now accorded. 

But petitions for a constitutional amend- 
ment should by no means be omitted. This 
carried, and the exercise of all other politic- 
al rights are included in it. This last 





therefore, is the important work. Nothing 
better can be done by state or local societies 
than to make a wide circulation of the 
above named petitions. The very talk at 
each house when a name is asked for is 
missionary work, and helps on the spot as 
much as it does in the State House. It is 
hard work, but in the long run it tells. Let 
us not be weary in well doing. L. 8. 
“oe 


PROHIBITIONISTS AND SUFFRAGE, 





The State Convention of Prohibitionists 
in this city last week nominated Rev. Dan- 
iel C. Eddy for Governor, and Timothy K. 
Earle for Lieutenant Governor. Rev. 
George H. Vibbert offerred the following 
ringing resolution in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage which was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That, as intemperance is an enemy ‘o the 
home, it deals its heaviest blows at the heart of 
women; that we, therefore, invite her earnest prayers 
and efficient work 1n behalf of our cause, and we look 
forward with eager hope for the day when sex shall 
be no longer a condition of Suffrage, and women may 
be permitted to use the ballot, as she surely will, for 
her own apne pa and for the protection of society 
against the cruel wrongs of the liauer traffic. 


The resolution was received with great 
applause in all parts of the hall. It was ex- 
plained that the committee on resolutions 
was in favor of such a resolution adopted 
separately from the platform. The plat- 
form was adopted unanimously, and the 
question then came on Mr. Vibbert’s resolu- 
tion. Objection was made to it on the 
ground that it would weaken the effect of 
the prohibitory movement. The convention 
had assembled for one purpose, and it should 
adhere to that. If their candidate for Gov- 
ernor were only a Suffragist they would 
win many votes. L. 8. 


9 <9 
PLUCKY WOMEN, 


The above is the tittle of a lecture now 
ready to be delivered by Prof. Sheppard, of 
Alleghany College. The lecture has been 
heard with great approval, and both it and 
the speaker are highly praised by Frances 
E. Willard, who thinks this lecture well 
adapted to help women to break their own 
fetters. His agent is George H. Drew, 129 
Tremont stieet, Boston. L. 8 





ee 
HISTORIC PLACES, 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in an address 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
September 11th, pleads for the preservation 
of the old burial grounds in this city, with 
a force and tenderness which deserves to be 
heeded. The vandalism and greed which 
cut down the old Paddock Elms, demolished 
historie buildings and now longs to tear 
down the Qld South, obliterate the Com- 
mon and dig out the graves of our honored 
dead needs the restraint, which comes from 
an educated respect for noble deeds, and for 
the places made sacred by them. Something 
in every human being answers responsive to 
the exercise of all the highest qualities of 
which human beings are capable. How shall 
we reach it? L. 8. 


moe 


UNGALLANT, 


The following item is clipped from the 
Springfield Union: 

The North Brookfield literary circles are 
in a continual muss over the proposed gift 
of the ladies’ library to the ‘‘North Brook- 
field free public library.” It is now claimed 
that the latter body has no legal existence, 
and an investigating committee are to look 
into the case and report the 20th. 

Behind this are certain facts which ex- 
plain the ‘‘muss.” The women of North 
Brookfield, mindful of the many advantages 
to any town of a good library, raised money, 
bought books, and established a library 
which grew to such proportion that at last 
after several years they offered it to the 
town. Ata meeting called to act upon this 
offer, Mr. Bates who represents North 
Brookfield in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and always votes against Woman Suffrage 
moved that ‘‘No person not an elector 
should ever hold office in the Library As- 
sociation.” As women were not electors, 
this motion was meant to cut them off from 
all care of the library they had created, 
Naturally they thought it mean, as it was, 
and they resented it; and this is the mean- 
ing of the ‘‘muss.” 

If possible, let these women take back the 
library, and continue to manage it as they 
have done for years. Let it be free to men 
as wellas women. Let all citizens reap the 
benefit of it, and the time will come when 
a grateful community will render thanks to 
their lady benefactors, and by acclamation 
vote its perpetual management to those «ho 
have shown that they know so well how to 
manage it. L. 8. 


MISS GREENWOOD AND MOUNT HOLYOKE 
SEMINARY. 








The case of Miss Greenwood whose death 
was reported to have been caused by over 
study at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and which 
was widely reported as a warning to others, 
was copied in the Woman’s Journal from the 
New York Hvening Post. 

But we are now in receipt of letters from 
this Seminary, and from the sister of Miss 
Greenwood, which show that the methods of 
study at Mt. Holyoke are such that harm 
could not have come to her there, and the 
sister’s letter also confirms that fact. In 
simple justice we give them to our readers, 

Epitors JOURNAL:—We would call your 





attention to°the enclosed copy of a letter 
from the elder sister of Miss Gertrude Green- 
wood, upon whose sad death you recently 
commented. The letter is given entire, and 
verbatim. As a spontaneous testimony, com- 
ing from such a source, you will perceive 
that it has much weight. There had been 
no communication whatever from us to call 
it forth. 

As the facts respecting Gertrude’s connec- 
tion with the Seminary have been incorrectly 
stated,in some particulars, by various papers, 
we would like to mention the circumstances 
as they really were. She left us at the close 
of her third year here, in her usual health, 
in June 1878, fully fourteen months before 
her death. Having entered (at the urgent 
request of her sister) before she was six- 
teen,—the age required for admission, the 
faculty advised her to delay completing the 
course. She possessed good abilities, but 
thus far had not been an especially ambi- 
tious student. Under the stimulus of a 
strong desire to obtain a position in the 
public schools of New York, where her sis- 
ters teach, she seems to have afterwards 
overtaxed herself in yocpaenng, for the ex- 
aminations required there. You observe 
that her sister thinks the nervous anxiety 
was more hurtful than the mental effort. 
This sister, who had the care of Gertrude 
after the death of her parents, and who some- 
times visited her while here, has repeatedly 
expressed her gratitude for the benefit Ger- 
trude received from her conrection with the 
Seminary. 

As stated in our ‘‘Historical Sketch,” sent 
herewith, our pupils take—with rare excep- 
tions—only two studies at a time, and recite 
in each but four times a week. We will 
add that they can always take more than 
the year’s time for the regular work of that 

ear, if it is needful or desirable to do so. 

hose pursuing a given stucy,—e. g., the 
university algebra—are often arranged in 
several divisions, some going on more rapid- 
ly and others less so, according to their dif- 
erent abilities. The lines of demarcation 
between the three lower classes are not 
sharply drawn; their respective members 
always mingle more or less in some of their 
recitutions, and this gives our course of 
study a flexibility, in regard to the rate of 
advancement, which it could not otherwise 
have. 

We cannot believe that, interested as you 
are in all that is done by women and for 
women, you would have written of this in- 
stitution in a | of censure, had you not 
been misinformed. 

The Woman’s JOURNAL comes regular] 
to our reading-room,—thanks to your kind. 
ness; and we always read it with interest, 
if we do not in all respects take precisely 
your view. Respectfully yours, 

Mary O. Nutrine, Librarian. 

South Hadley, Mass., Sept. 19, 1879. 


Copy of the letter referred to from the elder 
sister of Miss Gertrude Greenwood to Miss 
Ware, who is Principal of the Mount Holy- 
oke Seminary :— 


My Dear Miss Ware:—I feel it not only 
a consolation but a duty to write you a few 
words even now in my deep grief. My dear 
sister Gertrude p away last week Mon- 
day morning after a brief, but painful illness. 

She was attended by five different phy- 
sicians during the last three weeks of her 
sickness, and no two seemed to agree about 
her disease. We were spending the summer 
at Lake George. When we left New York, 
July 11, for the Lake, Gertrude complained 
of being very tired indeed, but I believed 
that a decided change of air would benefit 
her and left the city unprovided with rem- 
edies. About the 5th of August her right 
wrist became very weak and uncontrollable, 
and soon her powers of articulation became 
impaired. Her head troubled her a great 
deal, so that nearly every afternoon she 
would nap with a wet bandage around it. 
The weight of her hair greatly distressed 
her and she begged to have it shingled. At 
last I consented, and on the 18th her hair 
was cut. . 

We consulted the best physicians, and one 
called her trouble St. Vitus’ Dance. Her 
symptoms indicated it in many respects. 
Another called it change of structure at the 
base of brain. Another, typhoid fever, and 
one only, cerebro spinal meninigitis. On 
the 20th of August I discovered that she was 
failing so rapidly that I considered it neces- 
sary to bring her to New York for treatment. 
She was not then able to articulate at all. 
Yet she was able to be dressed and sit up for 
an hour atatime. At intervals she seemed 
unconscious, and on the second day after we 
arrived she seemed to pass gradually into a 
state of delirium, from which she never re- 
covered. We reached New York with her 
on Wednesday, Pp. M., Aug. 20, and on the 
following Monday morning at 10 o’clock, 
she passed into the arms of Jesus, The 
transition was almost imperceptible, she 
having been in a comatose state for nine 
hours and thoroughly unconscious. One 
physician says she was doubtless over 
strained, and died from over study. But it 
was not by any means the result of any dis- 
cipline she received atthe Seminary, I feel 
safe in asserting. You did everything pos- 
sible for her, and more than I had expected. 
1 earnestly trust that you have not been an- 
noyed by the reporters’ accounts in the daily 
papers. I am at a loss to know what prompt- 
ed them to take up the matter, Ever since 
Gertrude left your Seminary I have been 
anxious to write and thank you for what you 
did for her, but she expressed so strong a 
desire to make the communication herself 
that I yielded. I did not see her letter to 
you, unfortunately. Lust September Ger- 
trude commenced a few studies in order to 
prepare herself for teaching here, and fin- 
ished them. She passed a creditable exam 
ination in November, of course, but I think 
the anxiety was more alarming in the effects 
than was perhaps the studying. In January 
she commenced teaching, but did not con- 
tinue regularly until May 15th, when she re- 
ceived her permanent position. I think, in 
justice to you and herself, | should say that 
her study after leaving the Seminary was 
voluntary. If you remember, she had a very 
nervous temperament but an apparently ro- 
bust physique. The latter she did not lose 
until the day of her death. Trusting these 
few lines will help you to understand the 





matter, I remain, with best regards for you 
and your assistant teachers who were inter- 
ested in Gertrude. Your sincere friend, 
Accy B. GREENWOOD. 
124 #, 45th St., N. Y., Sept. 5, 1879. 
ee 


MEETING IN CHELSEA, 





On Thursday evening Sept. 11th, a meet- 
ing was held in the vestry of the Universal 
ist Church under the auspices of the Chel- 
sea Woman Suffrage Club, to consider the 
subject of School Suffrage for Women. The 
audience was large and appreciative. Mrs. 
C. P. Nickles presided. Able addresses 
were made by Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Rev. 
A. J. Canfield and Judge Russell. 

Miss Haynes spoke from her standpoint as 
a woman and a teacher, using argument, 
entreaty, and persuasion forcibly and elo- 
quently, to show women their duty in ex- 
ercising the right granted them by the Leg- 
islature. Mr. Canfield made a few remarks 
endorsing the views of Miss Haynes and 
spoke of the beneficial results of placing 
women onthe School Committee. It seemed 
that Miss Haynes had nearly exhausted the 
subject, but Judge Russell with his wit and 
eloquence, related some of his experience 
with Senators and Representatives and 
stated some of the objections raised last 
winter, which were both funny and ridicul- 
ous, but said that those who voted in favor 
of women tueking part in the election of 
School Committee felt that it was a great 
thing, and that women were needed to 
guard the Schools from threatening dangers, 
and their influence would be for good. The 
President, in behalf of the Club tendered a 
public vote of thanks to the Chelsea asses- 
sors, for their assistance, and for the courtesy 
shown to the ladies who had applied for as- 
sessment, also to the local press. A vote of 
thanks of the meeting to the speakers was 
called for and unanimously given. 

The president gave notice that another 
meeting would be held on the evening of 
Oct. 23, place and speakers to be annuunced 
in the local papers. N. 

toe 


WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE UNION IN MAINE. 


The Women’s Temperance Society of 
Portland, Me., has voted to change the name 
of the society to ‘‘The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union.” The officers are: 


President—Mrs. George S. Hunt. 

Vice Presidents —-Mrs. Margaret Merrill, Mrs, Lewis 
O’Brion, Mrs. James T. Baxter. 

Secretary—Mrs. Levi Morrill. 

Corresponding S: cretary—Miss Buzzelle. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens. 


2 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Reuben H. Ober died very suddenly at 
South Sutton on Friday, 26th ult. He had 
been feeling ill and procured paregoric and 
aconite. In taking it he mistook and used 
the aconite instead of the paregoric, which 
caused his death. 

Mr. Ober was one of the truest and best 
men. He was an abolitionist and faithful 
through the long years of that memorable 
pericd. Mr. Garrison was his personal 
friend. He had always the courage of his 
opinions. He was one of the most unpre 
tentious of men. But whatever principle or 
cause he believed to be true, he always de- 
fended, worked for, and supported with the 
most beautiful loyalty. Years ago, before 
there was a Suffrage Society, and when 
there were few to help, Mr. Ober gave the 
cause a helping hand, and since the estab- 
lishment of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL he has 
sent it more subscribers and really worked 
for it more than any other person outside 
of its editorial staff has ever done. Only a 
short time before he died he sent a list of 
subscribers. 

Everywhere and always he was its sincere 
friend, and to the best of his ability gave to 
the Suffrage movement his unfailing sup- 
port. We shall feel his loss. So will the 
world through which he went so industri- 
ously and so quietly. His home circle have 
the sympathy of all who knew the rare 
good man, Reuben H. Ober. L. 8. 








Mary A. Clark, daughter of Leander and 
Laura Clark, passed away July 21, 1879, at 
Hol!y Springs, near Washington, D.C. She 
was born in Bedford, Mass., and died sud- 
denly at the early age of twenty-six. 

She had a loving, gentle disposition, and 
was a supporting strength for her parents’ 
declining years and a cherished one of her 
only sister’s family. She early showed a 
good talent for writing. At the age of 
twelve she wrote a ballad worthy of maturer 
years. At sixteen and seventeen she wrote 
poems and published in some of the Wash- 
ington papers that showed a thoughtful, 
imaginative mind. Lately she has written 
some pretty stories for children she would 
have published, and had commenced astory 
which she intended for a book had she lived. 

She was an earnest Woman Suffragist, 
and in a quiet way could answer the sophis- 
try of its opposers. She always loved to 
read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Lucrinpa HosMErR. 

Bedford, Sept. 21, 1879. 





Mrs. S. E. Seward,a true woman Suffrag- 
ist, died in Waukegan, June 7, after two 
years of illness, of consumption. Her life 
was that of a pure and nobie woman; she 
died a peaceful and happy death. ‘Not 
lost, but gone before.” 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


The Women’s Congress wil! be held next 
week in Madison, Wis. 


Mrs. Leprohon, a well-known Canadian 
authoress, died Sept. 20. 


Santa Fe is about three hundred and fifty 
years old and has no public school. 





The Mlinois Legislature appropriated 
$9000 for a monument to Stephen A. Doug. 
las in Chicago. 7 

Modern languages, other than English 
are to be taught for an extra fee in the 
schools of Marshall, Mich. 


Rev. Dr. Neale, who has just died paid 
his way through Yale college by working in 
the Washington navy-yard. : 

A woman’s political club bas been Started 
in Lonéon called the Summerville Club, [f 
numbers 1009 lady members. 


The Wisconsin State Normal schools have 
dropped Greek, trigonometry and astrono. 
my from their courses of study. 


The daughters of the late Hon. John Bell, 
of Tennessee, Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell, 
have established a boarding-school in Phila. 
delphia. 

Matthew Vassar and John Guy Vassar 
have decided to erect for Vassar College, at 
Poughkeepsie, a new laboratory, at a cost 
of $10,000. 


The New Northwest closes its eighth vol. 
ume with the last number. We congratu- 
late Mrs. Duniway on her success, and 
heartily wish it may continue. 


The Irish Athletic Club held another 
meeting recently, to perfect arrangements 
for introducing Irish national games into 
this country, which is a good thing to do. 


The New England Women’s Club have 
taken the house adjoining their present 
quarters at No. 5 Park street, and will be- 
gin their season at the new pleasant rooms, 


The blunt verdict of London Truth is 
that Talmage was in England ‘a dead fail- 
ure, as he deserved to be, for his lectures 
were wretched, and generally in very bad 
taste.” 


The whole fabric of the Haworth (Eng 
land) church is to be pulled down, notwith- 
standing many protests against disturbing a 
building so closely associated with the 
Bronté family. 


Chauncy Hall School has begun its fifty- 
second year. While the school offers many 
special advantages and retains its able corps 
of in structors,its prices of tuition are mate- 
rially reduced. 


The willow tree in Exeter Place, off 
Chauncy street, opposite Theodore Parker's 
old residence, is the growth of a slip from 
a willow that grew over the grave of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena. 


The New England Methodist is a new re- 
ligious family journal recently started in 
Boston to be published monthly at the low 
price of sixty cents per year. Rev. Dr. 
Sherman is the editor. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued in 
book form Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
novel, ‘‘Haworth’s,” which has been run- 
ning serially for several months past through 
Seribner’s Magazine. 


The twelfth season of the Ladies’ Art As 
sociation of New York opened recently by 
a meeting and reception at the new rooins, 
No. 24 West Fourteenth street, Mrs, Henry 
Peters Gray presiding. 


A wealthy lady named Graves, who died 
recently at Morristown, N. J., bequeathed 
a large amount of money to various charit- 
able institutions, the Consumptives’ Home 
in this city receiving $10,000. 


Mr. James Russell Lowell will be sixty 
years old in February. It is hinted in Bos- 
ton that Mrs. Lowell’s ill-health and his own 
dislike for the monotony of his duties in 
Spain may cause him to resign. 


Not a woman in Lenox has applied to be 
registered as a voter, and the assessors do 
not believe that a vote for school committee 
will be cast by a woman in that town next 
spring.—Springfield Republican. 


The Channing Conference will be held in 
Newport on the 7th and 8th of October. 
The Rev. Mr. Potter, of New Bedford, will 
deliver an essay, and the Rev. M. J. Savage 
of Boston will preach on the 7th. 


The telegraph is exclusively in the hands 
of Government in Italy. An innovation is 
telegraph cards for ten words, to be dropped 
in office boxes or sent gratuitously through 
the post to the desired telegraph office. 


The Eastern Archery Association had its 
first annual meeting at Beacon Park Sep- 
tember 24 and 25. Among the entries were 
ladies and gentlemen from Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. 


The eagerness of the colored young men 
of the South to get an education is shown 
at Leland University, New Orleans, where 
they wait on tables, mend shoes, set] fruit 
or work on land to get money to carry them 
through college. 


Wellesley College has received a present 
of a number of casts imported from Ger- 
many for the Art gallery. The same friend 
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who presents them has also given a large 
model (in plaster) oi the Acropolis at Athens 
and of the Parthencn. 


The Little Gem and Kindergarten is the 
title of a pretty little magazine, filled with 
pictures and stories such as little children 
like to see and read. It is published by 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis, 22 Beekman St., New 
York, at $1.00 a year. 

The Boston cooking schoo] will reopen 
early in November at 158 Tremont street. 
The prices will vary according to the style 
of cooking that is taught,—a low price for 
plain cooking and a higher one for costly 
and elaborate dishes. 


Rev. J. C. Lovering, for several years 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Water- 
town, Mass., was admitted last Sabbath to 
the Phillips Congregational Church of that 
town on confession. He is said to be an 
able and eloquent preacher. 


The Rev. Robert Collyer has preached his 
farewell sermon to the congregation of 
Unity Church, in Chicago, of which he has 
30 long been pastor. It is rumored that the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas wil! succeed Mr. Collyer 
in the pulpit of Unity Church. 


Rev. Rollin H. Neale, D.D., the oldest 
Baptist minister in New England, has just 
died at the age of seventy-two. His last 
ministry was with the Somerset Street 
Church of Boston. Dr. Neale was known 
as a Suffragist though he took little part in 
the work. 

George F. Fairchild has been elected 
president of Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Mr. Fairchild is professor of higher 
English in Michigan Agricultural College 
at Lansing, and said to bean able man. He 
is a brother of President Fairchild, of Ober- 
lin College. 

Lee & Shepard promise a volume of 
“Short Studies of American Authors,” by 
T. W. Higginson; a new volume in George 
M. Towle’s series of ‘‘Young Folks’ Heroes 
of History” on ‘‘Magellan;” and ‘‘Shak- 
speare; a Biographic Msthetic Study,” by 
George H. Calvert. 


Andover Theological Seminary has nearly 
100 students. Of the 27 juniors 4 are from 
Amherst College, 2 from Harvard, 2 from 
Yale, 2 from Brown, 2 from Dartmouth, 1 
each from Oberlin, Hamilton, University of 
Wisconsin, and Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and several from the ministry. 


A number of ladies representing the Wo- 
man Suffrage have issued an address ‘‘to 
the people of the State of New York,” pro- 
testing against the retiection of Governor 
Robinson, on the ground that he vetoed a 
school bill in which the right of women to 
sit on school boards was recognized. 


At Brown University, the whole number 
of students for the year has been 243. Out 
of the 77 admitted to the Freshman Class a 
year ags, 56 were conditioned. It has been 
decided that Freshmen shall have no elec- 
tive studies, the president declaring that 
they are not fitted to decide what they most 
need, 

Sir Rowland Hill had a stately funeral in 
Westminster Abbey the other day. After 
the ceremonies were over the Abbey was 
for a long time crowded with visitors, many 
of them poor people, come, as a poor little 
street hoy said: “To see the grave of Sir 
Rowland Hil], who made the first penny 
postage.” 

Cardinal Newman remarks truly. that ‘‘in 
order to the due formation of their minds, 
boys need that moral and intellectual disci- 
pline which school alone can give.” For a 
boy—and the same is true of a girl—the 
school is a little world, where he will pre- 
pare himseif for the larger world of after 
life.— United Presbyterian. 


Charles Blanc’s well-known ‘Grammar 
of Painting and Engraving” comes to us in 
the third edition, with the imprint of a Chi- 
cago publishing-house, instead of from 
Boston, as heretofore. It isan admirable 
book, the best of its sort and scope that we 
know. It is well translated by Kate Newell 
Doggett. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 


The colored people poll about 1000 votes 
in the city of Detroit. Are we to havea 
man of that color on the ticket this fall? 
Are we expected to walk up and vote for 
white men, without the chance of being 
voted for? Now we nominate Albert W. 
Hill for city clerk, and if you want our 
votes then vote for him.—New Era. 


Nebraska is already ‘‘celebrated as a bar- 
ley growing center, and with an ordinary 
good season would make some of the older 
States look out for their laurels.” The Ne- 
braska barley is described as ‘‘a grain pecu- 
liar to this section.” It is a small, well- 
shaped berry, runs close in measuring, and 
weighs from 49 to 50 lbs. per bushel. 


Ranavalona, Queen of Madagascar, has 
issued a proclamation to her subjects com- 
mandihg them to send their children to 
school, saying that it makes her glad to see 
her subjects wise. She adds: ‘“‘And so be 
all of you diligent, for although you do not 
now know the sweetness of knowledge and 
wisdom, you will discover it when they be- 
come yours.” 


The young lads and misses of from four- 
teen to eighteen years in Janesville, Wis., 
have recently formed a debating club, and 





their first subject is: “Shall Women Vote.” 
It is very gratifying, and shows the ‘march 
of mind,” to see girls who have scarcely 
dropped their dolls eagerly studying up the 
foundation principles of government, with 
a view to proving that they ought to vote. 


Lionel Tennyson, son of the poet, is to 
succeed to the Lincolnshire estate of his 
uncle, the Rev. Charles Turner, whose sur- 
name he will consequently assume. He is 
the Laureate’s younger son, and he married 
the daughter of another poet, Frederick 
Locker, in the Abbey, about two years ago. 
His father lately refused to take the prover- 
ty with the condition of changing his name 
to Turner. 


The Portland Press tells of a Boston wo- 
man, the daughter of a former leading citi- 
zen of Portland, who one day conceived the 
idea of a simple improvement to a sewing- 
machine in the shape of an attachment, 
which she exhibited at the last Massachu- 
setts State fair. Most of the sewing-machine 
companies have adopted the improvement, 
and the lady secures in royalties about ten 
thousand dollars per year. 


The whole number of applications for ad- 
mission to Yale this year has been 228. 
Twenty-five were rejected outright, and all 
but seventy-five conditioned heavily. Pro- 
fessor Allen, who was elected to a Yale 
professorship in the spring, will take his 
place with the sophomores in the Greek 
drama. Professor Knapp, who takes Pro- 
fessor Coe’s place, and tutor A. T. Hadley, 
are the other additions to the faculty. 


Swiss colonies at Greenville, 8. C., and 
on Cumberland Mountain, Tenn., have had 
wonderful success. The latter settled in 
1873 and consists of 115 families and about 
seven hundred souls who purchased $10,000 
acres of land at $1 per acre. Each family 
finds itself now in a comfortable home with 
a good income. They have dairy and 
cheese factories in successful operatiun, 
their products finding teady sale at fancy 
prices. 


The University of Vienna, now six cen- 
turies old, has elected Professor Briick,, a 
Protestant, ‘‘ Rector Magnificus.” He is 
the first Protestant who has held that office. 
The university has lately shown further re- 
ligious liberality in electing two Hebrew 
gentlemen, Professors Griinhut and Hoff- 
man, to the chairs of Law and Philosophy. 
A short time ago, it is said, a Hebrew could 
not as much as take a doctor’s degree in any 
university. 


The scheme of instruction in cookery in 
the London Board Schools, provides for the 
giving to the older girls in certain schools 
at least twelve lessons in practical cookery, 
the lessons to be given upon one half day in 
each week, The instructor is appointed by 
the Board and receives a yearly salary of 
$300. Twenty-one of the London schools 
are to have kitchens; five are now in actual 
operation, There is no waste as the food 
cooked is sold. 


China, says the London Times, is a land 
of paradoxes and surprises. Among these 
paradoxes not the least remarkable is the 
fact that in a land where women are denied 
education,and hold a subordinate social posi- 
tion, the government should be inthe hands 
of two empresses. These ladies exercise 
despotic powers as regents for the infant 
emperor, and appear to govern directly 
without the machinery of ministers respon 
sible to the people. 


The British Empire is under the govern- 
ment of a Queen Empress, the Chinese Em- 
pire under Empresses-Regent, Corea and 
Madagascar are governed by Queens, and 
a woman is the heiress of the Empire of 
Brazil. Yet when the women of the people 
ask for a share in government by the peo- 
ple, they are told that it is contrary to the 
experience of ages and the laws of nature 
for a woman to exercise political power.— 
Woman Suffrage Journal. ‘ 


Messers Lee & Shepard will immediately 
publish Jules WVerne’s new book, ‘The 
Tribulations of a Chinaman in China”, 
which has just appeared in Paris. The 
book is intensely interesting and amusing, 
and many of the popular features of the 
day such as the Phonograph, Captain Boy- 
ton in his Rubber Suit, Life Insurance 
Companies, Banking Speculations, Adver- 
tising Schemes and various other eccentric- 
ities of the times are woven into the narra- 
tive. 


An instance of heredity in crime is fur- 
nished by Elias Phillips of Freetown, Mass., 
who recently appeared as a witness in a 
burglary trial, having turned State’s evi- 
dence. He is a great-grandson of Malbone 
Briggs,.a notorious criminal, who was in 
State prison with several of his sons at one 
time. Briggs’s ancestry is traced back to a 
noted pirate in the time of Earl Bellamont, 
and his branch of the family has for over a 
century furnished noted criminals in every 
generation. 


The Congregational Church of Marysville, 
Ohio, has adopted a new and successful 
method of raising money. A few of its la- 
dies prepared and published a cook book, 
and have made a profit upon it thus far of 
$3500. With this money they have furnish- 
ed an attractive brick church, and still have 
several hundred dollars left for a parsonage 





fund. The question now is whether any 
one of these ladies would be permitted to 
speak in that church, or whether any wo- 
man could preach there. 


Prof. J. M. Langston, the colored United 
States Minister to Hayti, now in this coun- 
try recovering from an attack of yellow fe- 
ver, will soon deliver an address upon the 
negro exodus from the South, in which he 
will justify the negroes in their removal to 
the West, in opposition to the ground taken 
by Frederick Douglass, who holds that the 
exodus is a mistake and will result in inju- 
ry to the colored race. But Mr. Douglass 
did not follow his own advice, when he 
found the South uncomfortable, he left it. 


The number of women registered in this 
city is 133. This is not quite so well as we 
expected Lynn would do, but it is a very 
good beginning. At the present writing we 
are not advised of the result in the whole 
State, but judge it must aggregate several 
thousands—enough, at least, to temper the 
obnoxious features of the average polling- 
place, and give the people a hint of the re- 
form that will surely come when the women 
of Massachusetts shall be invested with the 
fullrights of citizenship.—Lynn Transcript. 


The citizens of Colorado take an extraordi- 
nary personal interest in the public schools. 
The enrollment for 1878-’79 in Denver has 
been 2,700, the number of visits paid to the 
schools during that time by members of the 
Board has been 393, and the number of vis- 
its paid by parents and others, 3283. Last 
term it is recorded that the children of the 
wealthy Senator Hill were contentedly seat- 
ed beside some negro children of poor and 
laboring parents. The school system is ex- 
cellent, the teachers most thoroughly com- 
petent. 

General Walker intends that the enumer- 
ators for the next census shall number one 
to every 4000 inhabitants, instead of one to 
every 20,000, as formerly, and quicker work 
correspondingly will be made of it. He 
recommends that persons peculiarly fitted 
to know the population be selected, as as- 
sessors, postmasters in small places, school- 
masters, and country physicians. In Ger- 
many and England, the school-masters are 
very much relied upon in taking the census, 
being well fitted by their daily habit of pre- 
cise listing and registering. 


Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the 
mighty capitalists, attained the age of nine- 
ty-eight years. Her wit, which was re- 
markable, and her intellectual faculties, 
which were of no common order, were pre- 
served tothe end. In her last illness, when 
surrounded by her family, her physician be- 
ing present, she said in a suppliant tone to 
the latter: ‘‘Dear doctor, try to do some- 
thing for me.” ‘‘Madame, what can I do? 
I can’t make you young again.” ‘‘No, doc- 
tor, I don’t want to be young again, but I 
want to continue to grow old.” 


James Goldsbury, of Davenport, Ia., for- 
merly of Warwick, Mass., recently celebrat- 
ed the twentieth anniversary of his mar- 
riage, and on that occasion he stood in the 
stockings that his grandfather wore when 
he married in 1794, that his father had on 
when he took the matrimonial vows in 1827 
and himself wore when he led his bride to 
the altar in 1859. An exchange says: ‘‘They 
made good stockings ninety years ago in 
old Massachusetts, you may believe. Mr. 
Goldsbury’s samples are of white cotton, 
knit, and made to wear with knee-breeches.” 


Many of the students of the Chinese mis- 
sion at Hartford are entering the colleges 
and polytechnic schools of New England 
and the Middle States this autumn. These 
Chinese students, while in the preparatory 
schools, have shown themselves to be re- 
markably intelligent, industrious and _per- 
sistent. Five of them have gone into the 
Yale Academic Freshman Class; three of 
them into the Sheffield Scientific School; 
two have entered Coiumbia; one has gone 
to Amherst; one to the Boston School of 
Technology, and one to Troy Polytechnic 
School. 

Great Barrington women have not gone 
quite crazy over their newly acquired politi- 
cal rights, but they will be well represented 
nevertheless. The following well-known la- 
dies have paid their taxes and registered: Mrs. 
Henry Dresser, Mrs. Robert Girling, Mrs. 
Thomas Siggins, Mrs. L. Chapin, Mrs. G. B. 
Langdon, Mrs. Charles Lane. Mrs. Chapin, 
thewidow of Pliny Chapin, is eighty years 
old, and when she deposits her first ballot she 
may well feel as did Anna the prophetess, 
who watched in the temple till fourscore and 
ten forthe redemption of Jerusalem.—Berk- 
shire Courier. 


‘‘Women may be members of the com- 
mittee, and under this law can vote for oth- 
er people to be members. Why ought they 
not to have the right, also, to vote on the 
question of school appropriations? and, if 
on one town appropriation, why not on 
all? why not, then, vote for all town offi- 
cers? Massachusetts, thank God, has there- 
fore taken the first step towards giving jus- 
tice to women! Let us never take one step 
backward, but rather press right onward, 
nor bate a jot of heart or hope, till the peo- 
ple shall really govern Massachusetts.” — 
Wm. 1. Bowditch. 


The art gallery of Smith College, at 
Northampton, received a donation of $1000 
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each from ex-Governor Washburn, Rodney 
Wallace, and A. L. Williston. Among the 
new teachers are Miss French, a graduate 
of Oberlin, late lady principal of Drury 
College, who will teach mathematics; Miss 
Mary E. Tenney, late principal of Monte- 
bello Academy, Newbury, Vt., French and 
history; and Miss Williams, of Cambridge, 
who has been studying with the Harvard 
professors, takes Latin. Increased atten 
tion is to be paid tothe department of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

The directors of the Boston codperative 
store at a special meeting, declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent. on the sales that have 
been made during the quarter ending Au 
gust 31. This was done after reserving the 
interest on the capital stock, and also the 
amount required for the contingent fund, 
and after paying all the expenses of running 
the store. There were eighteen new fami- 
lies approved as shareholders, and the 
storekeeper reports that eight persons have 
deposited _ fifty cents under the new arrange- 
ment, which entitles them to all the privi- 
leges of the association. 

The Friends’ Meeting-house in Nantucket 
welcomed the School Suffragists to a lively 
discussion of their special question. The 
meeting was presided over by Miss Anna 
Gardner, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Barney ‘officia- 
ting as Secretary. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. Rebecca Morse, of New York, 
Miss Lottie E. Coffin, of Brooklyn, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford, of Jersey City, Rev. 
Levi Boyer, Miss Louise 8. Baker. The 
meeting adjourned till the next Friday 
evening, when Mrs. Harriet Pierce, Mr. 
J. $8. Hall, a member of the City Govern- 
ment at Cambridge, Dr. Arthur E. Jenks 
and Matthew Barney participated in the 
discussions. We shall look for a large vote 
in Nantucket. 

The School of Carving and Modelling 
established in Boston in 1877, will reopen 
in October, provided that the snm of $1,500 
needed for running expenses, is secured 
from fees or contributions. The school 
has no endowment. The fee for the day 
school is $90 for the three terms of 
twelve weeks each, or $35 for any single 
term. Three evenirg courses of eighteen 
lessons each are held, the fee being $12 for 
twenty-four lessons. One ot the advanced 
pupils is at present conducting two summer 
schools in clay modelling. Two others are 
engaged in monumental sculpture, and are 
doing good work. The pupils in wood 
carving have copied some excellent pieces 
of carved furniture in oak, 


The legal condition of women who have 
the misfortune to have lunatic husbands has 
been illustrated by one or two cases which 
have lately been reported in the London 
Times, On May 16 there was a trial in which 
the validity of the will of Mrs. Clagett, a 
married lady, was successfully disputed on 
the ground that her husband was a lunatic, 
and therefore could not give his consent to 
his wife’s making a will at all. The repre- 
sentatives of the husband further pleaded 
that even if he was of sound mind and capa- 
ble of giving a valid consent at the time his 
wife made her will, that he had since become 
imbecile and incapable of continuing his con- 
sent. The will, which from what appeared at 
the time was a reasonable and proper one in 
regard to her relations, was on these grounds 
adjudged to be void, and the persons to be 
benefited lost their legacies. 

Roberts Brothers announce a new novel, 
“Sarah de Berenger,” by Jean Ingelow 
“Cheyuer Work,” a volume of tales and 
essays, by T.G. Appleton; ‘‘Blanid,” the 
new poem by Dr. R. D. Joyce; ‘Stories of 
War told by Soldiers,” and ‘Stories of the 
Sea told by Sailors,” two volumes, collect- 
ed and edited by Rev. E. E. Hale; a little 
manual on ‘Studying Art Abroad and How 
to Do It Cheaply,” by Mrs. May Alcott 
Nieriker; the New Testament, being the 
third volume of the ‘‘Bible for Learners;” a 
volume of holy songs, carols and sacred 





ballads by an English poet; Edwin Arnold’s 








“The Light of Asia,” being the life and 
teachings of the founder of Buddhism; and 
the autobiography and correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany, revised from Lady Llanover’s 
edition, and edited by Sarah C. Woolsey. 
Also, for children, ‘Jimmy's Cruise in the 
Pinafore,” by Louise M. Alcott; ‘‘Eye- 
bright,” a story by Susan Coolidge; ‘‘Let- 
ters from a Cat,” by “H. H.” and ‘‘Canter- 
bury Chimes,” or ‘‘Chaucer tales retold for 
children,” by Francis Stow and Hawes 
Turner. 





The Johns Hopkins University has taken 
a step in the direction of providing for the 
higher education of women in Baltimore, 
by inviting a young lady who, during a 
year’s residence in Baltimore and previous- 
ly, has shown marked ability in the study 
of mathematics, to continue her mathemati- 
cal studies in the university, and have voted 
her an honorary stipend equal to that be- 
stowed upon young men who are invited to- 
fellowships. This is not only a compliment 
to the lady, but it is a step in a direction 
toward something higher. The university 
lectures have always been open to women, 
but this is the first time that the fellowship 
privileges of the university have been tender- 
ed toany but men. The faculty of the uni- 
versity will have to put their heads together 
to coin a word to apply to young ladies 
who secure such positions as these, for it 
would hardly do to call them fellows. Coin- 
ing words is a very simple task now-a-days, 
however, and we have no doubt the erudite 
faculty will find an easy solution of the 
difficulty.— Baltimore American. 


Miss Kate Field says in Scribner that Mr. 
Arthur Seymour. Sullivan was born both 
clever and lucky; and she adds that it is 
probably because of his genial and extrava- 
gant grandfather’s existence that ‘‘Pina- 
fore” was written. For this gentleman, an 
Irish squire, spent his patrimony in riotous 
living, and his son Thomas found that he 
must work or starve. He was very fond of 
music and so adopted as a profession the 
art he loved. He became bandmaster of the: 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, and it 
was ia the band-room that his son Arthur 
passed most of his childhood. At ten years 
old he played upon every wind instrument 
as well as upon the piano, which was taught 
him by his music-loving mother. His tal- 
ent for mischief he displayed one day whem 
he was lost for five hours and was found in 
an old college room, picking to pieces a 
venerable piano in order to know the secret 
of its construction. At fourteen years old 
he won, by an original composition, over 
twenty-three other competitors, the Men- 
delssohn Scholarship of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and was thus enabled to study his 
art in Germany. 


Great efforts are being made in Massachu- 
setts to arouse the women to the importance 
of registering so that they can cast their 
ballots for school purposes. The leading 
ladies of Worcester joined in a call fora 
meeting on Thursday, which was presided 
over by the Hon. George F. Hoar, and 
which was addressed by several eloquent 
speakers. In an election where women are 
so deeply interested as in that affecting ed- 
ucation, and the proper management of the 
public schools, it seems strange that it 
should be so difficult to get them to assume 
the responsibilities. Ifthe women of Mas- 
sachusetts refuse to accept the ballot, and 
vote upon the school question, people will 
regard it as a reasonable inference that they 
do not want to vote atall. A great many 
wise and thinking mcn, in view of the con- 
dition of politics, have been looking with 
more favor than formerly upon the intro- 
duction of this purer element at the ballot, 
and it will rest largely with the women 
themselves to say whether they will accept 
the responsibility. To force the ballot on 
the women of the nation when it would be 
regarded as a burden would be neither pol- 
itic nor profitable. The result of the move- 
ment in Massachusetts will be watched 
with interest.—ZJnter Ocean. 
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THE KANSAS ANNIVERSARY. 


I write in the closing hours of the re- 
markable festival which has crowded yes- 
terday and to-day and gratitied an immense 
company of the cilizens of this State, and 
of old settlers who have come from a great 
distance to participate. The festival has 
been brilliant all along, alive with spirited 
music, both vocal and instrumental; it has 
called forth a series of speeches, some of 
rare eloquence, and all curiously instructive 
to a student of manners or history; but it is 
most remarkable, after all, for the throng 
of people, cheerful, social, and enthusiastic, 
American to the very backbone in every 
feature, in every movement and in every 
expression, enjoying themselves all to the 
full, and showing precisely that tact in mak- 
ing holiday in which the typical American 
of the East is supposed to be deficient. I 
have been told all my life that I must go to 
Germany or France if I wanted to see people 
enjoy themselves in public. My experience 
in those countries has not been very large 
nor particularly fortunate. But certainly I 
never expect to see a body of people who 
seem to enjoy themselves more or to know 
how to use a holiday better than the twenty 
thousand persons by whom I have been sur- 
rounded to-day from morning to night in a 
beautiful grove. And I could wish that the 
essayists or sermonizers who like to discuss 
the matter of public amusement, as if it 
were a lost art, would try such a barbecue 
as this before they ask me again to read one 
of their somewhat somber lucubrations. 

Iam beginning at the end, which is not 
always a bad sign; for the barbecue has 
been to-day. Yesterday there were speeches, 
but no barbecue. The barbecue is perhaps 
best described to the New Englander as the 
clam-bake of a country where they have no 
clams, but where they have fat oxen and fat 
pigs. Instead of inviting your friends to 
meet and eat clams, till they cannot see 
each other over the pile of shells between 
them, you provide for their entertainment 
an ox roasted whole, and as many pigs 
roasted whole as Charles Lamb could have 
imagined in the seventh heaven. The last 
time I saw an ox roasted whole I was in an 
English country fair at Stratford-on-Avon. 
I must say that our Kansas brothers under- 
stand the matter much better than our Eng- 
lish cousins did. Under a “‘tin kitchen,” 
which looked not unlike a small locomotive 
boiler, the fat ox was roasted on a wooden 
spit which would have pleased the Cyclops. 
The whole arrangement was as neat as you 
could ask, and when the cooking was fin- 
ished, the company assembling at long tables, 
a blessing was asked, and the roast pig and 
roast beef were quickly distributed by vol- 
unteer waiters. In the midst of a throng of 
twenty thousand people you might have ex- 
pected some crowding or pushing, at tables 
around which certainly not one thousand 
could gather at atime. What was striking, 
however, was the courteous good breeding 
and modest unwillingness to press forward 
of all in the assemblage. Iam seriously 
disposed to think that life in a country de- 
voted to the production of food, where 
nobody was ever hungry or can have occa- 
sion to be hungry, may gradually modify 
the tendencies of men and women’s life. 
May it not be that every one in this throng 
knew there would be enough? that if he did 
not eat in one place he could at another, 
and that pushing or crowding was as un- 
necessary as indecorous? However this 
may be, such good-nature and courtesy in 
an immense promiscuous assembly are as 
agreeable as they are unexpected. 

You must understand that these exercises 
are held in Bismarck grove, a park of fifty 
acres; conveniently laid out on the north 
side of the river, about a mile,from the city 
of Lawrence. In various parts of this grove 
tents are pitched, as at a camp-meeting, for 
the convenience of those who come from a 
distance. At the hourof any meal you may 
see a hundred or two picnic companies, 
larger or smaller, gathered in shady spots 
upon the grass, for the enjoyment of their 
own repast, while large restaurant tents fur- 
nish refreshments for those who have not 
chosen to provide. I ought to say, at the 
close of this effort to describe the externals 
of the feast, that in these two days I have 
neither seen nor heard of a drunken person. 
This fact is due partly to the temperate hab- 
its of the people of the State, partly to the 
prohibition of the sale of any liquor in the 
park or its neighborhood. 





Asking pardon for thus referring to the 
external aspects of a gathering of people 
which marks an important epoch of history, 
and has taught its lesson in language which 
will be long remembered, | will now follow 
the proceedings in their order. 

The ‘Old Settlers’ Association” is made 
up of those who came to the Territory when 
it wasa Territory. You will remember that 
Kansas, having been thrown open to settle- 
ment by the Kansas-Nebraska act of May 
30, 1854, was not finally received as a State 
until 1861. The years between were years 
of civil war, in which, in fact, the war of 

the rebellion began. The natural and right- 
ful president of the old settlers is Charles 
Robinson, the first governor of the State. 
The people of Fitchburg, in Massachusetts, 
still remember him as Dr. Robinson, and 

those who recollect the excitements of 1854 


and 1855 will not forget him as the leader 
of the Free-state men here. Going to Kan- 
sas from Massachusetts as the first agent of 
the Emigrant Aid Company, in the spring 
of 1854 he and Mr. Branscomb indicated the 
site of Lawrence. Here he settled, and here 
he still resides, deservedly honored by all 
for the wisdom, integrity, moderation and 
sterling courage by which he guided the 
Territory in all its tria!s, and with which he 
led the infant State in the first crisis of the 
rebellion, when her young men, not unused 
to war, joined the national forces. Lord 
Bacon says the greatest work of man is to 
found a State. Here is a man, yet young, 
who looks round upon this marvellous Kan- 
sas, and must have a happy pride in seeing 
so many plans successful, so many promises 
redeemed and so many sacrifices rewarded. 
In an admirable little speech Governor 
Robinson welcomed the assembly yesterday, 
reviewing the history of the State, and giv- 
ing due justice to all who had worked for 
her prosperity, the original abolitionists, the 
Emigrant Aid Company—without whom, 
as he believed, Kansas would be a slave 
State to-day, and the country not free—the 
Douglas democracy, and especially the 
Pennsylvania division in favor of freedom 
led by Forney, who was present on the plat- 
form. And as it is said of old Dr. Eliot 
that he used to close his prayer by a petition 
for the ‘‘poor old devil himself, that his suf- 
ferings might be somewhat mitigated,” this 
champion of a free State, some time pris- 
oner of the border ruffians, and always their 
hated enemy, had a word of welcome for 
them, now that they are all converted to 
freedom and are as loud as any in their 
praises of free-born Kansas. Then followed 
a series of addresses from old settlers, visi- 
tors and dignitaries, wise, witty, and in- 
structive, which held an immense audience 
till I know not how late. I retired at ten in 
the evening, and they were still speaking 
then. There were, of course, recesses for 
the various meals—but a well-arranged pro- 
gramme gave the hint to listeners, at what 
times they should be most likely to hear 
this or that speaker, Still, the great taber- 
nacle—a well-arranged wooden tent, with 
seats for 5000 or 6000 persons, was at all 
times nearly full—and often crowded with 
persons sitting and standing. Admirable 
music relieved the monotony of speaking, 
if one may speak of monctony among ora 
tors so unlike each other. The members of 
the old Lawrence band, who cheered the 
dark days of 1855, had come together from 
all parts of the country and were among the 
performers. 
Substantially the same course of proceed- 
ings has been followed to-day, but that at 
this, the great day of the feast, the attend- 
ance has been even larger. From an early 
hour carriages have been arriving from far 
and near; extra trains from Topeka, Leaven 
worth and Kansas City have been bringing 
in passengers, and Lawrence, on the other 
side of the river, has of course added its 
contributions. Eight hundred carriages, 
with persons from a distance, who, as I said, 
came to pic-nic, have come within the gates, 
and their horses, picketed on one side of 
the park, make an interesting feature in the 
picture. ‘At noon General Pope and his 
suite arrived from Leavenworth and were 
welcomed by a salute. The announcement 
for Monday included speeches by Mr. Usher 
(of Lincoln’s cabinet), now mayor of Law- 
rence, Governor St. John of this State, and 
Mr. Forney, besides addreses which proved 
quite as interesting by the old settlers. On 
to day’s programme special interest centered 
on Mr. Julian’s address, and it was hoped 
that Eli Thayer himself would be present. 
He was prevented from coming, but sent a 
letter, which was heard with enthusiasm— 
and in his place I spoke as a representative 
of New England and the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. 
It is, as I need not say, impossible to make 
any digest of these speeches. The interest 
that attaches to the old tales of border war, 
as told by the very men who saw conflagra- 
tion and death, met raidsmen and drove it 
back, shows one that the days of chivalry 
and of romance are, indeed, not passed by. 
The subjects of address were indeed wide-- 
the treatment was often profound—so that 
the occasion becomes one not only of con- 
gratulation, but of instruction. Governor 
Robinson’s address, though very brief, is an 
admirable summary of the early history of 
the State, of which history he was so much, 
He refers the success of the State to the 
stand taken in Massachusetts by Mr. Thayer, 
Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Williams, and the 
men who joined them in 1854, even before 
the squatter sovereignty bill passed, in the 
organization of emigration. Governor St. 
John speaks admirably, and his theme is 
like a page from the Arabian Nights trans- 
lated into the language of this century. 
For me, 1 represent New England in this 
great throng, and I was glad to say how 
New England rejoices in the prosperity of 
Kansas. E. E. HAs. 





REMARKS OF REY. DR. HALE, OF BOSTON, 
AT THE LAWRENCE MEETING. 
{From the Lawrence Daily Journal, Sept. 17.] 
Before presenting the distinguished ora- 
tor of to-day, Judge Emery said, allow me 
to call for the Marseillaise hymn of Ameri- 
ca “Old John Brown.” After this hymn 





Mr. Emery, taking Rev. E. E. Hale by the 


hand, said: It is a great joy, Mr. Hale, now 
for me to present you to the largest assem- 
bly that ever convened within the limits of 
our young State. Mr. Haie said: 


New England sends her greeting to Kan- 
sas to-day. You are proud of your own 
State. New England is as proud of you as 
you are of yourselves. You rejoice in your 
matchless prosperity. New England re- 
joices with you. ou try hard, and you 
cannot try hard enough to forecast the fu- 
ture which is before you. There are those 
in New England who paint as brilliant pic- 
tures of your achievements that are to be, 
as the boldest of you can do, As the news 
of your congratulations of yesterday floats 
up the Connecticut valley, and across the 
Merrimac, and down to the farthest town- 
ships of the Aroostook, there are thousands 
of fathers and mothers, and brothers and 
sisters, who read, eyen as I am speaking, 
the words of your yesterday's pride and en- 
thusiasm. They rejoice with your joy. 
They read your memories of blood and sor- 
row. They pray with your prayers, and 
they hope with your hopes. 

New England, the speaker proceeded, has 
been indebted to Kansas for one great de- 
liverance,—the Kansas- Nebraska bill cut for 
the men of conscience the cruelest bonds 
that ever tied their hands. It had been the 
distinction of New England from the begin- 
ning that she mixed with her politics a great 
deal of conscience. In such a community 
men of conscience, i. e., men of honor, felt 
terribly the entanglements woven about 
them a the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion and of 1820. Their allegiance was held 
to the unpopular and cruel legislation flow- 
ing from these compromises, because they 
or their fathers had given a pledge, and the 

ledge had never been withdrawn. The 

outh held them to the compact, even with 
acruel and insulting tyranny. The aboli- 
tionist party was willing to accept the alter. 
native pressed by the Calhouns and Davis- 
es, and to condemn the Union as heartily as 
they. It was willing to cut the tie and let 
the slave States go with their horrid burden 
—to let them sink to the deepest bottom 
where God might choose in the ozean of 
disunion. But to the pny body of New 
Englanders this seemed as unmanly as un- 
wise. They had taken advantage of the 
Union and of the compromises, and the 
did not see that they had a right to repudi- 
ate the contract, even if the other side 
wished to Repudiate was no word of their 
invention; it belonged to another State and 
another social order. Law and liberty, 
these are the mottoes of New Er gla id. 

The old whigs and the old democrats of 
New England hated slavery as heartily as 
you do, But their hands were tied. One 
blessed morning of emancipation—the pas- 
sage of the Kansas Nebraska bill—set them 
free! The announcement that a cool propo- 
sal was made to open Kansas to slavery 
waked the whole conservative North. The 
theory of Southern honor was exploded. 
Men who had opposed the Missouri compro- 
mise had seen Missouri, Arkansas and Flor- 
ida admitted under it Now that the North 
was to enjoy some benefit from it, they saw 
it torn to tatters. The solid South openly 
avowed that in calling it a compromise, 
they had meant nothing. In that proclama- 
tion of shame the South reieased all her 
Northern allies, of whatever name. Who 
can keep faith with liars! 

Two sets of men were by this released for 
action on the side of freedom—the old men 
who had felt bound in honor to maintain 
the compromises, and the young men who 
had been chafing under the lash of anti- 
slavery orators who ridiculed Northern 
doughfaces. The abolitionists simply pro- 
posed the dissolution of the Union. This 
was a confession of defeat. Of what use to 
the slave this desperate measure? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men were 
chafing with indignation because there was 
no field for the issue. At last the bell 
struck, and the mysterious madness of the 
South in repealing the Missouri compromise 
opened a fair field of battle, and young 
America picked up the glove. All that 
was needed was organization, The great 
Northwest was full of men who had drunk 
in freedom with their native breath. They 
had grown up under the egis of Nathan 
Dane’s great ordinance—the freedom ordi- 
nance of 1787. They were men of the prai- 
rie, of the open air, of the free champaign. 
They had been held in by the leash of obe- 
dience to law. The ordinance of squatter 
sovereignty was no glittering generality to 
them, and they sprang to the field at the call 
of liberty. They were ready to go down 
the Mississippi or up the Missouri to make 
their homes. And for what? For liberty 
of religion? They had that at home. For 
jewels of the mine? Kansas had them not, 

‘or virgin soil and homestead farms? They 

could have them in Iowa, Minnesota or Ne- 
braska without a struggle. If all they 
wanted was freedom for themselves and 
children, those were to be had for the ask- 
ing without the flash of a gun. But these 
men wanted more, and they won more. It 
was for other men’s children—for the future 
of the whole country that they looked for- 
ward. These men from the North meant 
to stop the spread of slavery. That was 
their business in Kansas. They said to 
slavery, ‘‘Thus far shalt thou come and no 
further, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” 

It is this utter unselfishness,—this fanati- 
cism if you please,—of the Northern mind 
when possessed with an idea, that the South 
never understood or provided for. They 
do not comprehend it to-day. Mr. Jeffer- 
son never comprehended it. Mr. Calhoun 
did not understand it. Jeff Davis and his 
crew did not suspect it when they assented 
to the Kansas and Nebraska act. General 
Beauregard did not suspect it when he fired 
the fatal shot against Sumter. But with 
that shot began tle ceaseless march of hordes 
upon hordes of northern freemen, descend- 
ants of Cromwell and Hampden, and the 
men who charged at Naseby and at Mars- 
ton Moor. No statesman, North or South, 
will ever rightly lead this country who fails 
to understand the devotion of the North, 
when it is roused in one of its divine fren- 
zies to an idea. 





_The speaker then alluded eloquently to 
historic emigrations for conscience’ sake. 





Taking up again the emigration to Kansas, 
he said the great danger to the emigrant 
came from his isolation; his great want 
was organization—codperation. The Emi- 
grant Aid Society, organized by Eli Thayer, 
was intended to meet this want. He had 
his charters from Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut before the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed, 
and his agents already in Kansas select- 
ing sites for towns and settlements. These 
towns became the centres of support to 
the free state cause. The Emigrant Aid 
Compay never hired anybody to go to 
Kansas. All that stuff of the time about 
shipping paupers to Kansas was so much 
clear falsehood. There was no need of 
it. The whole country was on the alert. 
It was wild to go, The Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany paid no man’s passage or a cent tow- 
ard it. It kept the emigrants, as far as pos- 
sible, together, and helped to settle towns. 
Together,” ought to be the motto of Kan- 
sas. The company also supplied capital in 
the shape of steam engines, saw-mills, grist- 
mills, printing presses, where capitalists 
themselves would have been afraid to go. 
$2000 were risked with Mr. George W. 
Brown 1n starting the Herald of Freedom. 
When the danger became imminent, the 
company furnished arms to the free state 
settlers. Mr. Hale gave many interesting 
reminiscences of the action of the societ 
in this connection. The speaker acknowl- 
edged his obligations to Atchison, String- 
fellow & Co., for seconding his efforts. 
While he was speaking in Massachusetts 
they were backing him up with their bord- 
er ruffian operations in Kansas. In 1854 the 
company expended in Kansas about $13,000. 
Our Missouri friends told the world that we 
were spending $5,000,000, in the Territory. 
As the martyrs fell, others stepped forward 
from the North to fill their places. While 
the embers of the Free State Hotel were 
still smoking in their ruins, Preston Brooks 
struck Charles Sumner from behind his seat 
in the Senate. These two acts came from 
one source. 

New England has long since rejoiced in 
the flow of the great national western wave 
over these beautiful prairies. To that wave 
she contributed four or five thousand of her 
sons and daughters in the very years of bat- 
tle. She has never been ashamed of them 
or their record. The Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, which I represent here, placed 
$125,000 in this Territory. No subscriber 
to that fund ever received back one cent of 
the investment. But we had our dividends 
long ago. ‘Chey came in Kansas free—a na- 
tion free—in the homes of four millions of 
freedmen here, and in the virtual abolition 
of slavery in the world. 

The company’s after operations need not 
be described. Some work was done in 
western Texas, some in Florida; and when 
Florida gave her righteous vote for a repub- 
lican President, that vote was due to no 
vulgar fraud, but to the organized emigra- 
tion into Florida of Northern freemen. 
The past is secure, gentlemen and ladies. 
The future is in your hands, See that it be 
not unworthy of your history.—Correspond- 
ence Advertiser. 

——_ _ +e ____—_- 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

At the meeting of the Social Science As- 
sociation at Saratoga, Professor A. P. Pea- 
body of Cambridge read the following pa- 
per on School Suffrage, which deserves at- 
tentive perusal :— 

Suffrage is not a natural but a constitu- 
tional right. The natural right is that gov- 
ernment be impartially just and beneficent 
to all its subjects. Were Suffrage a natural 
right it would belong to every human being 
who could carry a vote. But common con- 
sent limits the right to those who in theory 
at least can exercise it beneficially. The 
qualifications of age, sex, intelligence, prop- 
erty are and ought to be discussed on both 
sides, on the ground, not of abstract right, 
but of expediency. The question of Wo- 
man Suffrage on educational matters ought 
not to be confounded with the general ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage, although the last 
named includes the former. But there are 
some considerations in favor of female 
School Suffrage which depend for their force 
on the continued exclusion of women from 
Suffrage in political elections,—nay, which 
spring from the very reasons that exist in 
many minds against Woman Suffrage in 
general, 

It is objected to female political Suffrage 
that it would: of necessity be universal in 
the worse direction, limited in the better; 
that a large proportion of educated and 
trustworthy women would absent them- 
selves from the polls, while all the ignorant 
and vicious women in the community would 
be dragooned into the ranks of one or the 
other party, and the processes of premature 
naturalization, paying taxes for those who 
would else be excluded, and fraudulent rep- 
etition of votes would be employed as well 
among women as men. But in school af- 
fairs no such danger exists. The emolu- 
ments of our school boards would furnish 
no funds for qualifying voters, and those 
who vote would have to pay their own taxes. 
Consequently, the only women who would 
avail themselves of the privilege. would be 
those who were sincerely interested in the 
schools, At the same time, if school elec- 
tions could be held on other days, and at 
other places than the political elections, we 
should have not only the presence of really 
interested women, but the desirable absence 
of such men as know and care nothing about 
the public schools, In fine, endowing wo- 
men with the School Suffrage is equivalent 
to putting the control of the schools in the 
hands of those conversant with their condi- 
tion, and who feel an interest in their wel- 
fare. Again, it is objected to general Suf- 
frage that it would be fatal to the position 
and influence of women in the family and 
in society. Woman Suffrage would make 
party politics the engrossing interest of 
home and society, to exclusion of more re- 
fining subjects. It would make a large num- 
ber of women politicians. Lt would cut off 
men’s only rest and refuge in times of strong 
political excitement. It would interfere 
with the comfort and efficacy of home, 
which depends for its beatific power on the 
sequestration of its priestesses from the con- 
flict of out-of-door life. 








ical life elements intrinsically unfeminine 
and outside of Woman's appropriate sphere. 
Of educational interests we affirm the oppo- 
site of all that is alleged concerning the pol. 
itics of the State and nation. If there is 
anything within Woman’s sphere, it is edu. 
cation; and every reason that can be urged 
precluding her from concerns beyond her 
sphere, is a reason for giving her full influ. 
ence, authority and bar my in the manage- 
ment of schools and the choice of their 
functionaries. I have spoken as if univer. 
sal Woman Suffrage were out of the ques- 
tion. 1 believe that it is, for the present, in 
our older and more conservative States, a)- 
though there is a growing tendency in that 
direction, which will neither be hastened 
nor retarded by School Suffrage. Wheney. 
er a large majority of intellectual women of 
any State want the right to vote, they wil] 
have their way, but in the partial right of 
Suffrage there will be as much to dissuade 
as to encourage them in their quest of the 
full right. To persons of moral susceptibil- 
ity, there will always be as many who wil] 
shrink from the added burden of duty and 
responsibility, as there will who will covet 
the withholden right. 
BENEFITS FROM SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 

Let us consider the benefits to our schoo! 
system and the community, which may be 
anticipated from School Suffrage alone. In 
the first place, it will be of unspeakable 
benefit in many of our towns and cities, to 
have the school vote sundered from all alli- 
ances with party politics. The school com- 
mittees are now nominated at the same time 
with other municipal officers, in the same 
way aud under the same auspices, are voted 
for on the same ticket, and are, oftener than 
not, regarded as representing the dominant 
party, rather than the educational interest, 
The office has no spoils worth contesting 
for, but it is used as a stepping-stone to oth- 
er political preferments. Each party has 
generally its own school policy. One is for 
a more generous, the other a more niggard- 
ly expenditure; one for home-born teachers, 
the other for the best teachers, wherever 
born; one for severe, the other for less rigid 
methods of discipline; and with a change 
of parties there is often a change in essential 
portions of school administration. A school 
committee frequently loses its most valuable 
members because their names are on the 
wrong ticket. Tne case is less harmful, 
but less tolerable, when a school committee 
has a double character, being composed in 
partot men who care for schools, and in 
part of political retainers. This is seen in 
cities where different wards nominate their 
members of the school board on different 
grounds, If the friends of educaticn have 
the majority on the board the most necessa- 
ry measures are carried only with opposi- 
tion at every step, and the essential business 
is clogged and delayed by a system of fili- 
bustering copied from the minority factions 
in Congress, and specially designed for full 
report in local papers. If our school elec- 
tions can be made to depend on the qualifi- 
cations and merits of the candidates, as they 
would if served from party politics, there is 
no reason why our schools may not be un- 
der the most judicious management attain- 
able, retaining a.1 that is worth keeping of 
past methods, and constantly advancing 
from good to better. 

We want and need women on our school 
committees. We have had but few, but 
those have rendered most important service, 
There are many of our rural towns in which 
it is difficult to find men, but easy to find 
women, wno have at once the culture, the 
leisure and the willingness to serve which 
are needed on a school board. But women 
are to be elected through the influence of 
women, They best know who are fitted 
for the work, and are far more solicitous 
than men to have this work well done. I 


have reached a point where it is difficult to 


discriminate between Suffrage and effect, 
the electors and the elected; for the best 
reasons why Woman should vote, and why 
they should, be represented in the school 
board, are so nearly identical they may fitly 
be considered together. They should vote 
and hold office in ‘school matters because 
they in general far surpass men in edu- 
cational ability, tact, experience, knowl- 
edge and wisdom, Every mother worthy 
the name is an educator. The child’s first 
lessons are at her knee, she understands 
child nature, knows the avenues to the 
child’s mind and heart. What men who 
are not teachers know about education is 
from theory, not from experience A sys- 
tem wins their favor by its completeness in 
externals rather than its intrinsic merit. 
They are apt to be satisfied with methods 
that look well and sound well, even though 
they weary the pupil’s body, starve his mind 
or substitute mechanical performance for 
intellectual achievement. This could hard- 
ly be otherwise with our present modes of 
living. There are thousands of men absent 
from home from early morning to nearly 
the children’s bed-time. Meanwhile the 
mother sees them familiarly, knows about 
their school life, keeps herself au courant 
with it. I am not expressing this opinion 
as to the comparative intelligence and inter- 
est of men and women in school matters on 
d priort grounds. During a great part of 
my life I have been on school boards, and 
am now in my ninth year of continuous ser- 
vice in the city of my present residence, 
Parents come to me frequently on school 
business, but ten mothers come to one fa- 
ther. A father rarely comes unless he be a 
widower or his wife an invalid. A boy has 
been guilty of some offence for which he is 
sent to me. I send a message asking his 
father to come and see me; but the mother 
comes instead, orif the father make his ap- 
pearance he will tell me his wife insisted on 
his coming, and refer to her authority for 
whatever he affirms or promises. I[*am of- 
ten surprised, not at the intelligence of wo- 
men of culture as to the matter, but at the 
good sense and right feeling of women who 
have only poor and mean surroundings. I 
find that my opinion of primary school 
teachers is coincident with that of the moth- 
ers of their pupils. At the examinations | 
meet many mothers, rarely a father. I find 
many of the teachers mantain a friendly in 
tercourse with the mothers of their pupils, 
Without their own direct seeking, because 


| the mothers feel that they have business re- 


There are in polit- | \ations with the schools and the teachers, 
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and they prefer to trarsact the business in 
person. . . : } 

On many questions cf school discipline 
and government the judgment of women 
possesses & higher authority than can belong 
toa man’s. Take the question of bodily 
punishment. Should it be wholly disused, 
or resorted to in extreme cases? If so, un- 
der what conditions or restrictions? If 
abolished, what sball take its place? This 
is not so easy a matter as itseems. Even 
on the score of humanity to the child it has 
two sides. There are not wanting cases in 
which a stubborn child, who might be sub 
dued by moderate school chastisement, is 
sent home to be brutally whipped by an 
angry father, or even by a father who thinks 
he is doing his duty. am in favor of the 
entire disuse of bodily infliction, but I am 
not so sure that I would not welcome the 
judgment of an assembly of mothers, and 
if I had as colleagues on the school board 
two or three intelligent women I would ac- 
cept that decision as a verwm dictum. 

Another important question relates to the 
hours of school, the number of daily ses- 
sions, and closely allied with that, shall any, 
or if any, how much school work, and from 
what classes, shall be required to be done 
out of school. These questions of vital im- 
portance to body and mind have hitherto 
been answered by men, and I know mothers 
have often been dissatisfied with their an- 
swers. They have almost down to this 
time been treated with little regard to the 
child’s limited power of endurance, and 
large need of exercise and recreation. The 
tendency now is to subordinate work to 
play, and the mental regimey is administer- 
ed in infinitesimal doses. The majority of 
mothers repudiate both extremes, and would 
if they had the power more nearly adapt the 
school hours and requirements to the child’s 
nature. Women would be wiser than men 
in. regard to the material conditions and 
mechanical arrangements. Their indoor 
life makes them more sensitive to what con- 
cerns heat and ventilation, and their instine- 
tive perception of fitness and comfort would 
be of important service in controversies 
among diverse patterns and antagonistic 
patents of school chairs and desks. Their 
keen wsthetic sense would relieve the bald 
utilitarianism of the accessories of educa- 
tion by whatever of beauty could be won 
from surrounding nature or applied by cost- 
less art. Under government of women our 
schoolhouses would be neat and clean, flow- 
ers would not be wanting; if a new site for 
a school-house were to be chosen, it would 
not be selected because it could be of no 
other service to man or beast. 


VALUE OF THE JUDGMENT OF WOMEN. 


There are various departments of school 
work in which the judgment of women is 
worth immeasurably more than that of men. 
The teaching of needlework has been strong- 
ly opposed by men, and committees of men 
have repeatedly refused to admit it, or have 
rejected it after seemingly successful trial. 
To me it seems essential. To many a poor 
girl itis of universally greater importance 
that she should know how to sew than that 
she should be able to read. It may in many 
cases determine the question between a 
worthy, thrifty and useful life on the one 
hand, and vice, infamy and ruin on the oth- 
er. I find that women interested in educa- 
tion are without exception earnest advocates 
of needlework in schools, and I feel confi- 
dent that whenever women can hold the 
power in school elections and legislation 
not a girl will be left without a skill that 
shall enable her to keep her garments in fit- 
ting repair. The improved methods of el- 
ementary education have been imported 
into the schools from the nurseries, and owe 
their invention to women. Under the old 
régime there was an almost impassable bar- 
rier between the alphabet and its use. It is 
found that letters can be learned much more 
readily by their sound than their pronoun- 
ced name. This was a discovery of Maria 
Edgeworth’s, and was printed by her in 
“Essays in Practical Education” eighty 
years ago. It was tried by the mothers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and if they had 
had the direction it would have found its 
way into schools long before it did, and 
without the special alphabet. Itis from the 
nursery that the method of elementary 
teaching by oral instruction has been made 
to take the place of bovks, lessons about 
things of meaningless words, and practice 
in —— and writing English of hybrid 
periods. Technical methods, pretentious 
text-hooks and plausible canvassers would 
have their claims thoroughly tested by the 
patient attention, cautious good sense and 
unerring tact of the judicious women who 
ought to be on our school boards. Changes 
of text-books are oftener an evil than a 
benefit; an evil that would be diminished 
were there more quiet leisure, such as many 
women and but few men could give, devoted 
toa careful examination of the new bocks 
and old. The relation of the kindergarten 
to the common school system is an_impor- 
tant subject, on which we need Woman’s 
wisdom. While I do not believe that the 
method of the kindergarten, as a whole, is 
practicable in our public schools, I doubt 
not that some of its features would add to 
their usefulness. But with a committee of 
men the alternative will probably be adop- 
tion or rejection in toto; while we might 
expect of women a detailed examination of 
the German method, and a wise eclecticism 
which should avail itself of whatever will 
bear transplanting into the different condi- 
tions of our American schools. 

‘these are but specimens of the many 
topics to which the attention of women is 
more likely to be called than that of men, 
and on which they are better fitted for de- 
cision and action. There are more boys than 
girls in our public schools; boys leave school 
earlier to go to work. Therefore the man- 
agement of girls constitutes a preponderance 
of the school work, as to which voters must 
decide and school boards act. Can men know 
as well as women what sort of régime is 
fitted for female pupils? Then there are the 
questions still at issue on co-education,— 
problems which mep have wrought and must 
work tentatively and awkwardly, and in 


which the authority of cultivated women | 


ought to have prevailing weight. A stronger 
reason for School Suffrage for women is 
that so large a proportion of the teachers 








are women. The proportion has greatly in 
creased within a few years, is still increasing, 
This is due to several causes. The standard 
of female education has so far risen as to 
furnish a much larger number of attainable 
and well-qualified teachers than formerly. 
The teaching faculty exists more largely 
with women than with men. There is 
another reason, of which men ought to be 
ashamed, and which Woman Suffrage would 
cancel. A woman’s service can be obtained 
for half, or less than half, of what would be 
paid for a man’s poorer services; and the in- 
Stances are not rare in which a principal of 
a school, himself of moderate capacity, owes 
his reputation to the energy, ability and zeal 
of his female assistants, whose wages are 
less than his savings. This gross injustice, 
it is to be hoped, female voters will not be 
slow toremedy. Men cannot have so full 
understanding and explanations on many 
questions which arise with a female teacher 
asa woman could. There are confidences 
which a teacher needs to make which she 
cannot make toa man. A fuller sympath 
than it is becoming for a man to cherish 
would often be of unspeakable worth to a 
young girl at the outset of her career as 
teacher, and hardly less so in epochs of pe- 
culiar difficulty or discouragement. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


I have thus given in detail various reasons 
why women should be invested with their 
full share of authority, and should perform 
their full share of duty in connection with 
our public schools. here is yet another 
reason exceeding all the rest. The school 
should be regarded as not a separate institu- 
tion from the home, but as the extension and 
completement of the home. The parental 
spirit should pervade the discipline of the 
school, and the home feeling cherished 
among the pupils. The tendency of arti- 
ficial, man-made schools is often in the op- 
posite direction. I sometimes think in a 
school under a teacher of the martial type, 
that the primitive germ of the school system 
is derived from the army rather than the 
home. We must look to the women to make 
the schools home-like; and their participa- 
tion in the work will have this tendency. 
Were there no public schools in the country, 
and were they about to be established as a 
new institution, was it foreseen that they 
were to share the work of education wit 
the mothers rather than the fathers, that 
the main part of the pupils would be girls 
and five-sixths of the teachers women, the 
wisdom of the nineteenth century would 
submit the management to women, although 
men might take the nominal lead. Why 
not reorganize the system on the plan on 
which we should conduct it de novo? When 
public schools came into being, they were 
not meant for girls. Now that women are 
men’s peers and more in culture, and receive 
this culture at the public charge, there re- 
mains no reason why they should be denied 
reciprocal service of control, care and gov- 
ernment in the educational system of which 
they have become the most favored bene- 
ficiaries. 

oe 
SEX IN TRUNK PACKING, 

‘‘The man who takes over ten minutes to 
pack atrunk is a dolt!” said Mr. Bower- 
man, as he slammed down the lid and turn- 
ed the key. Mrs. Bowerman had been at it 
just seven days and seven nights, and when 
the husband went up stairs at 10 o'clock, 
she sat down before the open trunk with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘You see how it is,” she 
exclaimed, as he looked down upon her in 
awful contempt. “I’ve got only part of 


my dresses in here, saying nothing of a 


thousand other things, and even now the 
lid wont shut down. I’ve got such a head- 
ache I must lop down for a few minutes.” 
She went away to lop, and Mr. Bowerman 
sat down and mused: ‘‘Space is space. The 
use of space is in knowing how to utilize 
it.” Removing everything, he began re- 
packing. He found a silk dress could be 
rolled to the size of a quart jug. A freshly 
starched lawn was made to take the place 
of a pair of slippers. Her brown bunting 
fitted into the niche she had reserved for 
three handkerchiefs, and her best bonnet 
was packed full of underclothing. He sat 
there viewing sufficient empty space to 
pack in a whole bed when she seturned, 
and said he was the only real good husband 
in this world, and she kissed him on the 
nose as he turned the key. ‘‘Its simply the 
difference between the sexes,” was his pat- 
ronizing reply, as he went down stairs to 
turn on the burglar alarm. When that 
wife opened that trunk last night! But 
screams and shrieks would avail nothing.— 
Detroit Free Press. 


- 
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WISE SAYINGS OF JEWISH SAGES, 


The path of duty in this world is the road 
to salvation in the next. 

Who is powerful? He who can control 
his passion. Whois rich? He who is con- 
tented with what he has. 

Charity is the salt of riches. 

Blessed be he who gives to the poor, albeit 
only a penny: doubly blessed be he who adds 





‘kind words to his gift. 


Associate not with the wicked man, even 
if thou canst learn from him. 

He who denies his guilt doubles his guilt. 

This is the penalty of the liar; he is not 
believed when he tells the truth. 

lt is a sin to deceive thy fellow-man, be 
he Jew or Gentile. 

Be the first to hold out the hand of peace. 

Improve thyself, then try to improve 
others. 

Beautiful are the admonitions of him 
whose life accords with his teachings. 

The wicked whilst alive are like dead; 
the righteous after death are still alive.— 
Excelsior. 








HUMOROUS. 


It iz the little bits ov things that fret and 
worry us; we kan dodge an elephant, but 
we kan’t a fly.—Josh Billings. 

‘Mamma, I should think that if I was 
made of dust 1 would get muddy inside 
when I drink.” Quite right, 8S. B.; quite 
right. And if you drink too much, you 
may fall down and get muddy outside too. 


Fisherman, solemn and sedate, 

Loan me a little of your bait?. 

But he only winked one eye at me— 

‘I’m not the Loan Fisherman,” said he. 
— Cincinnati Star. 


First Boy—‘‘Where yer bin, Billy?” Sec- 
ond Boy—‘“‘Bin fishin’ .” First Boy—‘‘Ketch 
anythin’?” with an anxious expression on 
his face. Far-seeing Second Boy—‘‘No. 
But I expect ter when I git in the house.” 
—New York Era. 


Grace Gfeenwood relates as an instance 
of the extravagance of New England hu- 
mor, that when a young farmer’s wife made 
her first boy’s pants precisely as simple be- 
fore as behind, the farmer exclaimed: 
“Goodness, he won’t know whether he is 
going to school or coming home!” 





The Danbury News Man’s Book, 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

“Dear reader, this is a simp'e story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but toimprove. If itis 
not attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sel! well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 

Announcements er Issue at an Early 

ays 


Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 
A Boat Voyage of 2,00 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


“The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


(The ym Fathers.) By Mrs. Fericta HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 


gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY Gop TO TuEE.”’ “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE Spirit oF MorTAL BE Proup.” “ABIDE 
with Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.” 
The Vagabonds. 


By J. T. Trowsriper. A Speen edition of 
this popular poem, With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaRLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius, 

Famous paintere and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frencu, author of “Castle Foam,”’ etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations. 4to, full gilt, 

Short Studies of American Authors, 

By T, W. Hieernson. 

Camps in the Caribbees, 

A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. 


Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.Lass. 


The Keys of Sect. 

By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
**Economics,”’ etc. 

Castle Foam; 

OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Freancu. 12mo, cloth, 

Shakspeare: 

. A Biographic Aisthetic Study. By Gro, H. Cat- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing exercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; paper, 15 

6. 


By Frep A. Oper. 


certs. Uniform with Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, an 
Practical Hints on Wood Engraving. 
the Public. 


For the instruction of Reviewers an 
By W. J. Linton. 


Room for One More. 
By Mary Tuacuer Hieoinson. With full page 
iNustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
Young Joe, and Other Boys. 


By J. T, Trowsriver. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 


Roderick Ashcourt, 

By Danie. Wise, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
1.00; being the third volume of the Winwood 
liff Stories. 

Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By Otiver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
Mavell Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ellan ; 

OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 

WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow xe; being the third in 

the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 

16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed ‘free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw pone Se or Red Check 124c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
2 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


For Sale—for $5000 the established and lucra- 
tive business and patent for the United States of the 
Crystal Rolling pin Company, the owner leaving the 
country. Acompany composed of ladies, with agents 
in the different States, could immensely enlarge the 
business and profits, and afford occupation for thous- 
ands of women. The patent for New England alone 
is worth double the sum asked for the whole. 








3 School Street, Room (Letter) C. 
4t38 





aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
$12 ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 to $20 Re estes Go™Bortand, Me. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


. ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A someiete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, ou upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the Fy sy consulted from 9 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and ——- during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same de 8. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model! schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS, EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 
MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their Family and Day School for Girls 
at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
we of the principals may be seen dally from 11 








Teacher of Elocution, Mrs. Mary Gregory, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School of Oratory; Ger- 
man and Greek Teacher, Prof. G. T. Dippold, of 
Boston University; French Teacher, Mrs. if pold, a 
native of Paris; Teacher of Music, Mr. Fred. H. 
Toeee, 

Pupils received in special branches. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYL VANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Octoter 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
yeas of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Q7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Cuarges $400 a year. Cata- 
logues sent on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


’ 




















West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T, ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOSTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Com= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully classified. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 


New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa large list of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 


mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


(@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E, TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston, 





ly34. 





The Singing Class Season, 
suse out, THE. TEMPLE, 9.00 er 0000 


)y 
a splendid new Singing School, Convention. and 
Choir Book; by Dr. W. O. Perkins. As « Choir 
Book, equal to any of the largest ones. Asa Singing- 
School Book, better than the cheaper and smaller 
ones, since it has much more music; that is, 130 pages 
of new Songs and Glees, and 150 pages of the best 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies 
mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 


Remember also Jounson’s NEW MeTHOD FOR 
Stneine Ciasses, an excellent book($6.0C per dozen), 
and L. O. Emerson's Onwarp ($7.50 per dozen). 
Send for Specimens. Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just ort. ° 1.) 

| in seta dane Bek hs 
. re) e jo 8 , & t 

book for social claging. oe — 


Just out. VOICE AS A MUSICAL 
INSTRUM T. By C. H. Davis, M. D. (37 cts.) 
An invaluable treatise on the construction and man- 
agement of the Vocal Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of Tue Musicat Rec- 
orD. Send 6 cls. for one number. $2.00 for the year. 
‘Wouldn't be without it for five times the price.” 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


HE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! °“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING CLASS- 
ES BEFORE EXAMINING L. 0. EM- 
ERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it 
is perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Con- 
vention by the large number of Songs, Duets, Glees, 
&c., and its well made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 perdozen. Specimen copies mailed for 
$1.00. 

Send for circulars and catalogues, with full list_of 
standard Singing School Books. 





The new 50 cts edition of Pinafore, (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial 
by Jury (50 cts), are in constant demand. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0. 
Emerson, ($1.50) is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training, containing all the essentials of study, plen- 
ty of exercises, and plain explanations, and costing 
much less than the larger works on the same subject. 





SusscriBE Now for the Musica. Recorp, and’ re- 
ceive weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, 
for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. Wuite Roses, a charming new’Sunday 
School Song Book. 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co,, 


Boston. 









WEIGHT i288. MEAS Vy CUB. FT. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
ust the thing for hotels, offices, cot *®, Camp-meet- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st., Boston; 207 Cana! st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d at,, ieee — 1 
3m 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TOS 





& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 


= and Dealers 





—IN— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 
Draperies a Specialty. 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket 8q. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseascs, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
odlice will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the subinee heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which 1s 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at he 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Suppo 11 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringe + 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and w 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 
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PRISON FOR WOMEN AT SHERBORN. 


The question how to deal with criminals 
is always a serious one, and any change in 
old methods is regarded with interest. 
Hence the observations of Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace on the Sherborn prison for women, 
as published in the Providence Journal, are 
well worthy of consideration :— 

A few weeks ago I visited the Massachu- 
setts State Prison for Women, at Sherborn, 
and thus gratified a wish I had felt ever 
since the opening of that institution. 

The building is a substantial brick struc- 
wure occupying a large space on the top of 
a hill, and is surrounded on all sides by 
well-kept grounds, extending into gently 
sloping fields. A large lawn is enclosed by 

‘ibe ‘building, so that on every side the win- 
Jews open upon green grass, beds of flow- 
-ers, and pleasant walks. As we approached 
«he place, the thought rose to my lips in the 
words, ‘It doesn’t look like a prison.” My 
Yast visit to one had been to the Tombs in 
New York, whose name fitly describes the 
external appearance of those gloomy walls. 
Within, the arrangement of all the apart- 
ments, the cheerful aspect of the white 
walls and the oiled or varnished wood- work; 
the sunshine, which, by some marvellous 
skill, seemed to come in on every side, the 
absence of heavy iron bars or grating, filled 
me with admiration. The work-rooms, the 
dining-rooms and the sleeping-rooms were 
alike airy, light, pleasant and ample in size. 
The last 1 could not call cells, they were so 
bright and cheerful, and, in all the rooms 
throughout the house, the windows were lar 
and low, opening out on the lawns, letting in 
light and 9 and pleasant sights and sounds, 
which must bring something of hope and 
healing to sin and sorrow-stricken souls. 
When I remembered how, in our Rhode 
Island Work House for women, the windows 
in all the rooms they occupy were purposely 
put so high that they can only see the sky 
through them, I felt ashamed of the mental 
and moral blindness, and the inhumanity 
which denied to our unfortunate women the 
‘blessings which at Sherborn were so lav 
ishly bestowed. And I felt glad also, to 
remember that it was done without the ap- 
proval of our Woman’s Board of Visitors, 
who were not consulted in the matter, but 
who, learning how it was done when too 
late, expressed their disapproval. 

‘At the prison in Sherborn there were, on 
the day I was there, 357 women. divided 
into five grades, each grade wearing a pecu- 
liar costume. They have school through 
the Gay, each class going in for an hour, 


‘and many of them evincing much interest 


in what they are taught. The majority are 
youngwomen. A number of hopeless cases 
of old women have just been sent from here 
to the workhouse, the intention being that 
this institution shall be purely reformatory. 
So when, in any case, it is decided that 


‘reformation is impossible, the person being 


too old to hope for any change for her, she 
.is sent to some other institution. 

The industries are,the work of the house, 
which everywhere is kept scrupulously 
clean, laundry work, which is taken in 


large quantity from outside and is beauti- 


fully done, with all necessary conveniences; 
cheap shirt-making and stocking and mitten 
weaving. The latter were all of red yarn. 
As I watched this weaving process, which 
employs many hands and was very interest- 
ing, being done mostly by young women, it 
seemed to me that many of their faces wore 
a remarkably cheerful look. I remember 
that in the Mount Joy prison, in Ireland, I 
was told that in mat-weaving, it was consid- 
ered a privilege, and was made one step in 
advancement for good behavior, to have 
bright colors to work with. So I was glad 
that in this vase the fashion of red stockings 
required what must make the work attrac- 
tive by its brightness. 

There are four rooms devoted to recrea- 
tion, only three of which are yet furnished, 
but these are supplied with a variety of 
materials for harmless and agreeable amuse- 
ments. I regretted that my time did not 
permit me to witness the recreations, which 
occur the first hour after dinner, but I was 
told that the women are allowed to amuse 
‘themselves just as they please, within rea- 
sonable bounds, and that they are very proud 
of the privilege. They are also permitted 
to walk and run about the grounds. 

The chapel is a large and very pleasant 
room, furnished with comfortable seats; and 
all sects are represented in the persons in- 
vited to address the prisoners on Sunday 
morning, while in the afternoon, they have 
a service conducted by the resident chaplain, 
who isa woman. The resident physician is 
also a woman. Indeed, no man is perma 
neutly employed in the institution. 

As many children are born in the prison, 
and infants are sometimes brought there 
with their mothers, and all are permitted to 
remain until they are eighteen months old, 
a nursery is provided for them, large, airy, 
bright, where, in their clean, little white 
beds, I saw a number of them sleeping, in 
innocent unconsciousness of the stdin that 
will rest upon their birth, and of the prob- 
ably depressing influence of their future 
lives. In the enclosed grounds is a large 
pavilion, where these babies are aired and 
rocked, tended and amused, and everything 

seems to be done that can be, to promote 
their health and comfort. At eighteen 
months old, if not otherwise provided for, 
they are sent to the State Primary School, 
at.Monson; some of the mothers, 1 was glad 
to hear, taking the separation very hard; 
showing that even in their degradation, 
usually caused by strong drink, the maternal 
affection remains strong. 

There are over thirty matrons, and they 
seemed to me a remarkably fine-looking set 
of women. The tone and spirit throughout 
the house impressed me as higher and better 

than I had ever met in any prison before. 
The method of treatment seemed to be more 
purely for restraint and the building up of 
good character, and the idea of punishment 
seemed more nearly abandoned than it had 
been my fortune to find the case elsewhere. 
Even the dark, unfurnished cells, with their 
diet of bread and water, which always pain 
me to see, but which, in our present degree 
of enlightenment, are considered and do 
seem to be necessary, even in model prisons, 
appeared to me to be here less used because 


of offences committed than as a means of 
restraint, and to subdue extreme violence; 
i. ¢., that the spirit of retaliation has less ex- 
istence here than elsewhere. Mrs. Atkinson, 
the Superintendent, said to me, ‘‘What we 
want is to make good women of them.” 
And she expressed great faith in the possi- 
bility of doing so in many cases. For my- 
self, I confess, I have more faith in the abil- 
ity and disposition to reform, of the women 
themselves, than I have in the sentiment and 
practice toward them of the world outside, 
when they enter again into the influences of 
its temptations and neglects. In the first 
place, the ever-present liquor traffic, which 
arouses the slumbering appetite in the first 
hour of their entrance into common life, is, 
of itself, an insurmountable barrier in most 
cases to the fulfilment of their highest and 
sincerest resolutions. Then the young girls, 
who form a large class of these prisoners, 
are assailed by other temptations to return 
to their former life, to which circumstances 
almost condemn them as soon as they are 
discharged from prison. One of the matrons 
told me that it is their custom to send one 
of their number to take charge of the girls 
when they go away, and see them safe to 
their destination, which is often the Home 
for Discharged Female Convicts, in Ded- 
ham. . But she said when they arrive in the 
city, they find that persons knowing the time 
of their release, are often at the railroad 
station, awaiting their umn, to lure them 
back into the paths of sin. It is sorrowful 
to think that, while the dens of vice are open 
to receive them, and the messengers there- 
from are at hand to invite them thither, so 
few homes of safety and respectability are 
ready to take them in, and so few hands are 
extended to draw them thither. Not long 
since, a woman familiar with the haunts of 
vice in our own city, said to me in despair- 
ing tones, ‘‘The Christian people of Provi- 
dence don’t do half as much to get women 
out of these places as the people who want 
them there do to get them in.” In all efforts 
to reform fallen women, in which good wo- 
men have labored so hard and so long, I 
cannot rid myself of this feeling, that so 
long as the demand is unchecked, so long as 
the idea prevails that there is a necessity for 
such a class of women, so long will there be 
a supply; and for every old victim we re- 
claim, a new one must be found to fill her 
place. We do not go to the bottom of this 
terrible evil when we reform or try to re- 
form fallen women. There is a work to do 
among men, which men themselves should 
undertake, before we shall begin to abate 
the terrible corruption of this deadly upas 
tree of vice, which sows its debasing seeds 
broadcast among all classes of our people. 
As on the day when the guilty Judean 
woman was taken alone, before Jesus of 
Nazareth for condemnation, this idea of re- 
forming fallen woman has ever been a one- 
sided affair, and the words remain now just 
as when he uttered them: ‘‘Let him who is 
without sin amoung you cast the first stone.” 
During the same journey, I visited the 
State Reform School for girls at Lancaster, 
an account of which I must reserve for an- 


other letter. E. B. CHacg. 
—_—_ +> o —__—_——- 
HAWORTH’S. 


(BY MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT.) 
Mesdames Stowe and Whitney and Mr. 
Charles Reade disaffect us a little toward 
the novel with a purpose. Then we read 
a book like ‘‘Haworth’s” and we repent. 
Had its author stronger convictions, ‘‘Ha- 
worth’s” would have a point and coherence 
which it lacks. That effective story-teller, 
Edgar A. Poe, bids a writer, before he begins 
writing, have a definite idea which he de- 
sires to impress upon the public. Having 
chosen the idea, decide whether to commend 
it by prose or poetry, tragedy or comedy. 
(Edgar had a liberal assortment of styles to 
choose from, in dressing his thoughts.) 
Then let your opening sentence beay upon 
the main thought, and let no phrase or 
scene follow that does not enhance the cen- 
tral idea. The stories and poems wherein 
Master Edgar follows his own prescription, 
glow like dark gems—each seeming to be 
the only one of its kind in the world. 

Each least character of Mrs. Burnett’s 
has an admirably marked identity of its 
own; yet when these strong figures are en- 
dowed with life, they lead an aimless sort 
of existence. Perhaps this is designed in 
Mrs. Burnett’s realistic art; it is dismally 
true to life. But the Greeks, you know, ‘al- 
lowed no place in their art to that which 
we call ‘‘realism.’”’ Art should restore us 
images of humanity that are not ‘‘marred 


as we see by traitors.” 
About thirty years ago, the Bronté sisters 


let loose on English fiction, the human brute. 
He seemed to ‘‘take” wonderfully; he tyr 
annized, he multiplied; but he grew ever 
weaker and weaker until we hoped he came 
to a timely end in St. Elmo. 

Now here comes Mrs. Burnett leading in 
the creature again! He is a more useful 
animal this time, to be sure. He has done 
some hard and good work before he comes 
growling into our presence. He has latent 
generous qualities. He cannot enter into 
fanciful conversation with the occasional 
human grace of the Bronté animal; he is 
not felicitous at classical quotation like 
some of the other varieties, but he is of the 
type required for dealing with the brute 
forces of nature—stupidity, prejudice and 
iron. And yet after he is brought into our 
presence he does nothing answering to our 
expectations of his courage, strength and 
sagacity. The brute in Haworth is so much 
subtracted from his power as man. 

The ominous flower and the wicked old 
woman’s Sibylline utterances over Rachel 
Ffrench at the beginning, encourage us to 
expect something dreadful of her, but she 
developes only into an ordinary sort of co- 
quette. I really must think her recorded 





visit to Murdoch isa slander. It is nota 





likely exploit for a girl whose main-spring 
of action is always vanity; who is incapable 
of remorse as of love. She suffers intense- 
ly from ennui, however, and we may not 
tell whither that blue devil will drive a live- 
ly young woman shut up in adull small 


town! 
Since Miss F french takes the réle of lady 


in ‘“‘Haworth’s,” she should study the part 
a little better. There is something superb 
in the conceit of great creatures: 

‘‘Where Macgregor sits is the head of the 


table”’ or, 


“The Nilus would have risen before his time, 
And flooded at our nod.” 


But it is Bowery-girlish in Rachel Ffrench 
to answer the youth, asking, ‘‘Why should 
I come to your dinner?” ‘I am dhe reason 
why.” Or to tell her father, asking, ‘‘Why 
are they shouting? What is the matter?” 
“I think I am the matter.” Perhaps her 
superficial ladyhood is designedly in tone 
with her superficial womanhood; if so_ it is 
exquisitely well done. The most beautiful 
thing in the book is the character of the 
dear old lady, Haworth’s mother. That is 
lovely and touching from beginning to end. 
Especially at the end, when, after her heart 
is crushed by learning that the son she so 
loved and honored had never existed, save 
in her fond dreams, she comes to rescue the 
ruined one: ‘‘Come with me, I’m an old 
woman, but my heart’s strong, an’ we've 
been poor before. We'll go away together 
and leave it all behind, all the sorrow of it, 
an’ the sin, an’ the shame. The life I thought 
you lived, my dear, is to be lived yet.” That 
last fine sentence opens up a vista of pro- 
mise for Haworth as he disappears from our 
sight. 

3 French writer has discovered the en- 
couraging fact that unsuccessful men are 
apt to be the fathers of successful children; 
these inheriting great patience and tenden- 
cies wrought up into talents. Mrs. Burnett 
illustrates this idea well, in her history of 
the Murdochs, father and son. I wish she 
had given more scope to this conception. 

Although her style is so terse, vigorous 
and dramatic; wonderful as are her strength 
and savoir faire in depicting wild places, 
and men, still we ask, why does she bring 
us into all this low company? Into the so- 
ciety of gentlemen who swear so easily, talk 
in dialect, generally misconduct themselves? 
The old story-tellers were right in always 
tacking the moral to the fable. A world 
grappling to the death with difficulties, 
wants a reason for calling off its attention 


to story or to song. 


“Bat is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 


There is always a moral in absolute beau- 
ty. A few French masters of story-telling, 
can describe a series of trivial events with 
a grace that belongs to the unfolding of 
roses, —the crystallization of gems. 

In ‘‘Haworth's” the waste of power in ir- 
relevant. melodrama is probably due to the 
exigencies of serial-writing; for Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s short stories go straight as an arrow to 
their mark. 

No one who has a style to spoil should 
consent to write a serial. Too great is the 
temptation to spin; to wind up the reader’s 
attention and one’s monthly quota of chap- 
ters with a grand tableau, stimulating curi- 
osity for the next issue. The sombre tone 
of the book is comically relieved by what 
are called in fine irony “‘illustrations.” Yet 
the still-life in ‘‘Haworth’s First Appear- 
ance” is rather good, and ‘‘You’ve been here 
all Night”— is good. M. 8S, Wrratneton. 


oe 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 





Epitors JouRNAL.—Having been for the 
past two months and a half traveling hither 
and yon over these British Isles, it is pleas- 
ant to turn my thoughts homeward in a 
mood not aliogether born of homesickness, 
and write you a few items ‘concerning 
women” on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is very cheering to meet so many peo- 
ple as I have, who are firm believers in 
equality, and advocates of equal rights for 
all mankind, including womankind as well. 

Quite an innovation recently occurred in 
this city when Miss Anna Clark was elected 
physician to the children in one of the pub- 
lic hospitals, notwithstanding the published 
call for candidates had been for ‘‘a medical 
man,” instead of a ‘‘physician” as is usual. 
Though some suspected this form of adver- 
tisement was intended to be an impediment, 
as it was said to be no secret that Miss 
Clark designed to be a candidate, we learn 
that she received the unanimous vote, and 
has secured the position. 

Another item worthy of note is that Mrs. 
Dowson Burns read her husband’s ‘‘paper” 
before the great temperance conference re- 
cently held in the Crystal Palace under 
the auspices of the National Temperance 
League; a society which we are informed 
never puts women lecturers upon its plat- 
forms. Harriet N. K. Gorr. 


oe 
MRS. MOLLOY’S TEMPERANCE WORK. 





Mrs. Emma Molloy has spoken in Bed- 
ford, Sherborn, Attleboro, Foxboro, Can- 
ton, Berlin, Mansfield, Uxbridge, Milbury, 
Oxford, Webster, Southbridge, Taunton, 
Fall River, Plymouth, Westboro, Marble- 
head, Salem and Hyde Park, in the interest 
of the registration of women as voters. The 
meetings were held under the auspices of 
the State Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and in every instance were a great 





success, with the exception of Milbury. 

A new interest has been awakened in the 
temperance work in these places, through 
Mrs. Molloy’s efforts, and the result is that 
a large number of women have registered 
as voters. In Foxboro a committee of fifty 
ladies canvassed the town, and at the cluse 
of Mrs. Molloy’s meeting in Hyde Park on 
the 15th instant, thirty-six applicants were 
registered at the Assessors’ office.which was 
kept open until midnight for this purpose. 
Mrs. Molloy will fill engagements ia Ver- 
mont, Maine and Washington, during Sep- 
tember and October. 


——---- eee ——____ 
VERMONT COMING INTO LINE, 


Our annual meeting of the Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union has just closed. 
It was held at Vergennes. Among the res 
olutions which were passed was one to this 
effect: 


Resolved, That the Christian women of Vermont 
ought to have more influence and powerin suppress- 
ing Satemperanens and, as an indirect means to that 
end, we will petition the next Vermont Legislature 
to allow us to vote for School Committees, hoping 
thereby that we may be able to place temperance text- 
books in our public schools. 


I drew up tbis resolution and expected 
discussion, but to my surprise it was passed 
without dissent or comment. 

Then one little innocent one at the end of 
the string of resolutions, which expressed 
sympathy with the Home Protection move- 
ment of the other states, called out the op- 
posers. For half an hour the war raged. 
Anna C. Park, of Bennington, was the chief 
opposer. 

But the resolution was warmly supported 
and was carried by a large majority. This 
is certainly a gain for conservative Ver- 
mont. I was delighted with the short, 
pointed speeches of the supporters of the 
resolution. 

Nine states have now gone for Home 
Protection in Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions. 

The voice of God isin it, it is right and 
will prevail. Saran M. Perxrys, 
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REGISTERED WOMEN, 
Natick, 255 
Worcester, 114 
Haverhill, 21 
Billerica, 20 
Rockland, 20 
WANTED, 


An American woman to do the work for 
a family of three where work and workers 
are respected. 

Inquire at this office. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club. The Di- 
rectors of the New England Women’s Club having 
leased the spacious house No. 5 Park street, de- 
sire to notify members that on and after Oct. 4, 1879 
the parlors will be open daily from 10 a.m. till 7 p.m. 
for the use of members, 

Directors’ meeting Oct. 4 at 104.m. Prompt atten- 
dance is requested. 


Mary Safford Blake, M.D. wiil read a 
paper, before the Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
October 8, at 3 Pp. m., in Wesleyan Hall. 

Harvard University Examinations for 
Women, Cambridge. beginning May 26, 1880. 
Woman's Educational Association. For informa- 
Se. sane 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bright Autumn Leaves prepared with a 
soft finish superior to varnish, seventy-five cents per 
hundreds M. G. Reed, Montpelier, Vt. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the hey Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rcc=, free class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of be py Angee eneral'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M.D. 

















773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8 to 9 A.M.,and2to4 p.m. 1ly10 
Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M. ly. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. > 


Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 











t# For October. _g) 


(879—PRICE REDUCED---$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. “ 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 2 Sena 
10 Cents for a Sample Number and Pree 


JOHN L. SHOREY, *Sscscomsse.st-> 


1tSept.27, 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib, 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a ib, 
GOOD WRITING PAPER, for Sch 
and Common Use, 10, 12and15 cts. Ib, 





H. H. CARTER, 
3 Beacon street, Boston, 
Try a sample lot, 6m34, 





PIANOS 


Sold for cash or on easy paying installments. Pianos 
to rent, and in case of purchase within a limited time 
the amount paid in rent can apply as part payment 
on the instrument, at 


HALLETT & CUMSTON’S, 


459 Washiagton Street, 
3m38 (opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. ly24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PLILANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 











. Essex St. ly24 
BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchaeed for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can Ze bought at the 
lowest prices, 

If samples are desired, please ] fifty cents, 
als> a stamp when a return letter is requested, 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass," 
References. 

C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of Bigelow, 
speaiiine. Wales, & Co., Kennard & Co..) 
Hon. Frank A. Allen, Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 

Ge" Send for circular. 








FOR 


September, October & November. 


THIN 


WOOLLEN OVERCOATS, 


Equal to custom-made garments, and sold at reason- 
able prices. A large assortment from our own work- 
shops now ready in our Retail Clothing Department. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 


400 Washington Street, 


2n38 





A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
BuADIES’, 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 
Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


MIssES 














Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 33 TRENONT ROW. ” 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY sat 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. Bie ee A at PERE OD ay he 
Seventh Year Begins Oct, 8, 1879. mirASunSe 


CPEN TO BOTH sE=xES. 
Thorough instruction in three and four years 
courses, The introductory lecture will be given by 


PROF. J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct, 8, 1879, at 714 
o'clock. Physicians and friends are invited. Exam- 
inations for matriculation on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, 7 and 8, at 11 a.m., at the College, 
East Concord St. For further information address 


the Dean. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough St., Boston. 















fo) 139 BLACKSTONE ST, 
0 —<——- BOSTON, MASS.--— 








$10 70 830. 


\HE “CRESCEND* WOVEN WIRE BED 
r with a very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 
BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 
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